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Tue first blast of the war-trumpet which announced the fall 
of Fort Sumter and summoned the sons of the North to the 
defence of the capital, awakened not only the patriotism, but 
the philanthropy, of the people of the Northern States. There 
was no withholding, no niggardliness in the offers of aid to the 
Union cause. Everywhere the same spirit actuated the people. 
Those who could go in person for the national defence offered 
themselves as willingly, and relinquished their usual pursuits as 
readily, as if the object were a pleasure-excursion instead of a 
fierce and deadly strife. Those who could not go contributed 
bountifully of money or goods for the supply of the soldier’s 
needs, or the wants of his family in his absence; and the 
women of our land, while giving up, with a heroism worthy of 
all honor, fathers, husbands, brothers, sons, and lovers, choked 
down with firm resolve the tears that would come, and busied 
themselves with flying fingers in preparing the outfit of the 
brave men who were going forth to the battle-field. Day and 
night, Sunday and weekday, they toiled on; and the click of 
the sewing-machine and the sound of the hammer, as the 
packing cases were filled, gave signal of the vast preparations 
which were making for the war. At the State capitals, the 
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Legislatures—in many cases summoned by the State Governors 
in extra session—voted sums far larger than their usual annual 
expenditure, for the equipment of troops, with a unanimity 
which showed the all-pervading spirit of patriotism which ani- 
mated them; and, in city and country, the banks and capitalists 
came forward and proffered loans to large amounts, and the 
wealthy gave of their abundance; while everywhere, with that 
instinctive fondness for organization which characterizes the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, associatiuns were formed to render aid to 
the soldiers and their families, in sickness or health. Euro- 
peans, and some of our own citizens, with less faith than circum- 
stances warranted in the intensity of the nation’s patriotism 
and the earnestness of its determination to sustain the institu- 
tions of the fathers, sneered at this outburst of national phi- 
lanthropy, and predicted a speedy reaction and disgust at the 
lavish expenditure into which they had been drawn. 

Little did these prophets of evil know of the depth of patriotic 
feeling which pervaded the hearts of the loyal masses. More 
than three years have passed, and the war, which all hoped was 
to be of brief duration, has not yet closed, but with each year has 
assumed increasing proportions and demanded increasing sacri- 
fices. The army, for which it was at first thought that seventy-five 
thousand men would be a sufficient addition, now numbers more 
than three-fourths of a million of effective men under arms, and 
has swept into its ranks, from first to last, full a million and a 
half,—the largest military force ever brought into the field in 
modern times. The expenditure reaches, in round numbers, 
two millions of dollars per day; and the necessary expenditure, 
by States and by benevolent organizations and individuals, for 
the care and solace of the sick or wounded soldier or the relief 
of his family, amounts to tens, if not hundreds, of thousands 
daily. Have there been, thus far, any symptoms of flinching, 
any regrets intimated or uttered for what has been done, any 
unwillingness to respond to the multiplied appeals for aid which 
are constantly pressing for a hearing? On the contrary, the 
past twelve months have been marked by a more enlarged, mag- 
nificent, almost lavish, giving, which puts the liberality of the 
early months of the war entirely in the shade. The States, 
counties, and cities have offered as bounties sums which were 
almost sufficient to make the soldier independent in his circum- 
stances; and the treasuries of the benevolent organizations have 
been filled to overflowing by the abundant charities of a grateful 
and patriotic people. For the first time in the history of civil- 
ized nations, a series of fairs, held in.different cities and towns, 
in the course of eight months, have yielded as net results not 
simply hundreds of thousands, but millions, of dollars,—the 
aggregate net proceeds of the fairs in eight of our cities having 
exceeded three -million six hundred thousand de"-rs And 
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the end is not yet. The intelligence of the terrible battles in 
Virginia and Georgia, in May, led at once to a further outpour- 
ing of supplies and money, till the distributors of these munifi- 
cent gifts were ready to ery, ‘“ Hold! enough!” 

But, while the fact that this abundant and overflowing libe- 
rality has been continued and increased from the beginning 
until now is too patent to be denied or ignored, there are com- 
paratively few who have any clear or definite idea of the vast 
amount thus freely contributed to the work of protecting the 
life of the nation. For the benefit of the many, let us present 
a few statistics, gathered carefully and by extended corre- 
spondence and close scanning of official documents. The ex- 
penditures by the National Government for the war do not 
come into our reckoning: large as they are, they are but the 
business expenditure of the nation while war is its business, and 
in no sense to be reckoned as charities, though considerable 
sums may have been expended on non-combatants, as in the 
case of white refugees and the families of freedmen. The 
expenditure of States, counties, cities, towns, corporations, and 
individuals for bounties, the organization of regiments,.or relief 
to the families of soldiers, as well as the provision for sick and 
wounded soldiers, does properly come under the denomination 
of philanthropy, being gratuitous to the soldier and his family, 
beyond what he has the right to claim as his compensation from 
the Government, and having for their underlying motive the 
fundamental principle that every one of these soldiers is an inte- 
gral part of the state, an independent sovereign. 

The several States, with but few exceptions, at the com- 
mencement of the war, advanced to their own troops the neces- 
sary uniforms, equipments, and arms to enable them to take 
the field promptly, the General Government agreeing to reim- 
burse such of these expenditures as properly belonged to it. 
The amount thus reimbursed was about thirty millions of dollars; 
but there remained a further sum of nearly eleven millions of 
dollars ($10,937,323.59), which had been furnished by the 
States in excess, or in variation from the Government regu- 
lations; and this they have paid without hesitation or com- 
plaint. 

It soon became evident that, to encourage volunteering, the 
money-inducement must be such as to attract those who were 
engaged in remunerative employments, mechanical or other; 
and most of the ‘States appropriated large sums, to. be paid as 
State bounties, in addition to those offered by the General 
Government. In some States, a part of these appropriations 
took the form of a monthly allowance to the families of volun- 
teers. The whole amount of these State appropriations to May 
of the present year is, in round numbers, forty-eight million five 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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In most of the large cities and towns, funds have been appro- 
priated by the municipal authorities, and large additions made 
to them by corporations and individuals, for raising and recruit- 
ing regiments, the necessary expenses for this purpose ranging 
from fifteen thousand to forty thousand dollars, or more, per 
regiment. The amounts contributed for this purpose somewhat 
exceed thirty-four millions of dollars. 

The aggregate amount appropriated by county, city, and 
town authorities, and the sums contributed by corporations and 
individuals, for bounties and aid to the families of soldiers, can 
be only approximately ascertained. In some of the States 
careful statistics of the sums have been collected, while in 
others they can be estimated with tolerable accuracy by multi- 
plying the average extra bounty offered by the number of men 
enlisted; but in most cases this process gives a sum below the 
truth. It is certain, however, that the sums thus contributed 
do not fall short of eighty-one million five hundred thousand 
dollars expended prior to May 1, 1864. 

The State appropriations for sick and wounded soldiers, 
whether made specially for this purpose or in the form of a 
“Governor’s Contingent Fund,” or grant to State sanitary 
associations, have not been of very large amount, as this has 
been felt to be the special field of voluntary organizations. It 
slightly exceeds eight hundred thousand dollars. 

For purposes of State defence of harbors or territory, grow- 
ing out of the war, or of border defence, the States specially in 
danger have appropriated about thirteen millions of dollars. 

Aside from these contributions to the national defence, several 
- individuals have made donations of large amount directly to the 
General Government. The most magnificent of these gifts was 
the present, by Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, of his 
steamship “Vanderbilt” to the Government. The appraised 
value of the ship was eight hundred thousand dollars. Others 
(too few, indeed) have relinquished to the national treasury 
their commissions on purchases made for it, to the amount of 
fifty-five thousand dollars. 

Here, then, we have an aggregate of more than one hundred 
and eighty-nine millions of dollars contributed by States, 
counties, cities, towns, corporations, and individuals, for the 
equipment and organization of regiments, the payment of 
bounties and aid to families of volunteers, and other purposes 
of national defence, within the last three years. While the 
larger part—probably five-sixths—of this vast sum has been 
appropriated by legislatures, county and town supervisors, and 
city councils, the votes for the appropriations have either been 
unanimous or of large majorities, and have always met the 
cordial approval of the people who would be taxed for their 
payment. The remainder was the spontaneous gift of citizens, 
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who, in aiding in the organization of troops or in providing for 
the relief of the families of the men who fought the national 
battles, sought to do a part of their duty to their country. 

But, if men were ready to give largely for these purposes, 
their sympathies were elicited in still more abundant measure 
by the sufferings of our poor soldiers smitten with fever in the 
malarious swamps of Virginia and North Carolina, or in the 
pestilential regions of the Departments of the South, of the 
Gulf, or the Mississippi, and the tens of thousands who were 
wounded and maimed in the great battles of the war. Very 
early the solicitude of our people for the sons, brothers, and 
husbands who had left their homes to defend the nation’s liber- 
.ties was made manifest. Before we had had any battles, when 
as yet the sick of our armies were but a few scores in number, 
this care and thoughtfulness showed itself in providing for them 
havelocks, socks, blankets, &c. in great abundance. Some of 
these gifts were perhaps injudicious, and,’ by overloading the 
soldier, contributed to do him harm rather than good; but the 
spirit which dictated them was one worthy of all honor. 

This desire to provide for the soldier’s welfare was, happily, 
soon turned into right and effective channels. Organized benevo- 
lence took the place of miscellaneous and indiscriminate charity ; 
and the organizations which had for their object ministrations 
to the sick and wounded, whether’in hospitals or on the field, 
gathering to them the most efficient of the individual workers, 
though often overtasked with the magnitude of their labors, 
brought comfort, relief, and healing to tens of thousands who 
in other times or in other lands would have been left to perish. 
It required time, indeed, to adjust the machinery of aid to such 
vast and unexpected emergencies; and in the earlier battles— 
those of the Peninsula, in General Pope’s campaign, and in 
Maryland—there was much unalleviated suffering, notwith- 
standing the earnest and almost superhuman efforts made to 
relieve it. When those dark days were passed, and the pro- 
vision in hospitals, in medical supplies, clothing, cordials, and 
delicacies, was more nearly commensurate with the great needs 
of the army, there was found ample scope for the ministrations 
of an enlarged philanthropy in the care of the sick and wounded 
in the hospitals, in camp, and in the field, and in the succor of 
the wounded and dying in those great battles of Fredericks- 
burg, Stone River, Chickasaw Bluffs, the Téche, Chancellors- 
ville, the assaults on Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and Fort Wagner, 
the horrible carnage of Gettysburg, and the fiercely-fought 
fields of the Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Watauga, and Lookout 
Mountain, the siege of Knoxville, and, still later, the very 
severe conflicts of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, and Resaca. 
In all these fields of blood, the wounded were attended with more 
care and gentleness than in any other war or in the history of 
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any other nation. At the peril of their own lives and liberties, 
which in many cases were sacrificed, brave men and heroic 
women knelt by the side of the wounded soldier, while shot 
and shell flew thick and fast, binding up their wounds, adminis- 
tering cordials and nourishment, and bringing them off in safety 
to the field-hospitals. To the famished they gave food, to the 
fainting, support and nourishment, to the dying, solace, as they 
received and transmitted the last messages of love to the dear 
ones far away, and pointed them, in the death-struggle, to Him 
who has abolished death and triumphed over the grave. 

In this work of holy charity the Sanitary Commission occu- 
pies deservedly the first place. It began at the very com- 
mencement of the war with a little group of intelligent, far- 
seeing men, several of them physicians, who at once appreciated 
the need there would be for counsel, assistance, and supple- 
mentary aid to the medical department of the army, which, 
originally intended for a force of twenty-five thousand men, 
found itself required at once to make provision for more than 
half a million. It secured the confidence of the Government, 
and, having in reserve, as branches and auxiliaries, the Women’s 
Relief and Soldiers’ Aid Societies throughout the country, 
matured its plans of usefulness, visiting and inspecting camps, 
hospitals, and recruiting-stations, and suggesting improvements in 
locations, drainage, and police. It provided supplemental supplies 
and delicacies for the sick or wounded soldier, and changes of 
apparel and of bedding; chartered and took charge of transport 
steamers, to bring the wounded away from the battle-field or the 
pestilential camp hospitals in marshy regions; furnished its 
attendants, nurses, and helpers on the battle-field; and, laden 
with the necessary supplies, proved the Good Samaritan to man 

a poor soldier left by the wayside wounded and half dead. te 
' has done more than this. In the vicinity of our camps and 
hospitals, and in the cities which form the base of supplies to 
our armies and the depots for the reception and discharge of 
sick and wounded soldiers, it has established its ‘ Soldiers’ 
Homes,’’—houses of mercy, where, sheltered, fed, protected 
from the sharpers who would préy upon them, cared for if 
sick, their papers examined and corrected, and their pay, 
bounty, and pensions collected, they could rest content, for 
returning health, or await the discharge which should restore 
them to their kindred, or the summons of the angel of death 
which should call them to the silent land: It has maintained 
its directories, constantly posted, of all the sick and wounded 
in the military hospitals of each department, with their con- 
dition and prospect of recovery, and to tens of thousands of 
anxious inquiries from friends at home is able to give an answer, 
sometimes cheering and consoling, sometimes sad and distress- 
ing, but almost always a certainty,—which is preferable to that 
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terrible, agonizing suspense which so harrows the soul. Realizing 
fully that prevention is better than cure, it has its medical in- 
spectors constantly visiting the national armies and the general 
hospitals, watching and taking measures to prevent the inroads 
of army diseases, such as dysentery, chronic diarrhoea, malarious 
fevers, small-pox, and scurvy, and when either makes its appear- 
ance the appropriate articles of diet and medicine to check them 
are forwarded with the utmost speed to the infected locality. 
With every army corps it has one or more medical inspectors, 
and a little company of assistants, with its own wagons of supplies 
and ambulances, ready on any emergency to render prompt,and 
necessary aid. This extensive and invaluable organization has 
shared largely, as it deserved, in the liberality of our people. 
Nearly three millions of dollars in money, and supplies to the esti- 
mated value of seven and a half millions more, have been poured 
into its coffers; and they have been distributed with a judicious 
care and economy that has greatly enhanced their value.* 

Less extensive and imposing in its plan of operations, but 
following in the main much the same course in the aid it fur- 
nishes to the armies of the Mississippi Valley, and embracing 
also in its charities the freedmen of that valley, the Western 
Sanitary Commission has accomplished a Zreat amount of good. 
The entire devotion to their work which its officers have mani- 
fested has endeared them greatly to the Western armies and 
people. This commission has received, in money and supplies, 
about two million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
has widely and judiciously distributed its receipts throughout 
the Western armies. 

The moral and intellectual nature of the soldier require 
appropriate nourishment and instruction not less than his phy- 
sical nature; and it was to minister to these, to influence him 
against the vices of the camp, to supply the lack of religious 
instruction, and to furnish him with appropriate reading, that 
the Christian Commission was organized. In the time of battle, 
or in the hospitals, its delegates also furnish needed supplies of 
food and cordials, and aid in the care of the wounded; but its 
primary mission is to the moral and intellectual nature. The 
good accomplished by these unpaid volunteers in inducing a 
reform of life, in lifting the men from the low, degrading, and 
brutalizing influences under which they were prone to fall, in 
leading them to substitute true Christian heroism and valor for 
the mad recklessness inspired by intoxicating drink, and in thus 
preparing them for whatever fate may befall them, has been 
incalculable. Ample and abundant have been the returns from 
every dollar contributed to this cause. The receipts of this organi- 


* Since the above was written the Great Central Fair at Philadelphia has been 
held, ae about $1,000,000 more; and other sums have been also re- 
ceived.—Ep. 
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zation up to the Ist of June, 1864, have been not far from one and 
a half millions of dollars, of which about one million has been in 
books, newspapers, hospital clothing and supplies. 

There are several State organizations having for their primary 
object the care of the soldiers of their own States, though usually 
rendering assistance also to others, if in need, some of which 
bear the name of Sanitary Commissions. Such organizations 
exist in Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin; and the State 
Soldiers’ Depot of New York is somewhat analogous in charac- 
ter. The aggregate expenditure of these institutions since the 
commencement of the war has been not far from eleven hun- 
dred thousand dollars. They have accomplished a considerable 
amount of good; though in some cases the aid afforded would 
have been, perhaps, quite as judiciously administered by the 
United States or the Western Sanitary Commission. 

Other associations, such as the ‘‘ New England Soldiers’ Relief” 
of New York, the Ladies’ Aid Society of Philadelphia, the two 
Volunteer Refreshment Saloons of Philadelphia (which have 
fed all the soldiers passing through that city, either going to or 
returning from the field), the Soldiers’ Aid Societies of Hartford, 
Conn., of Boston, Mass., and of many other cities and towns, 
and the Union Relief Associations of Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and other cities East and West, deserve 
mention. Some of them have been very active and useful; some, 
in the midst of hostile influences, have won the respect even of 
their enemies by their untiring devotion to the cause of the Union, 
and though, at the first, like Milton’s Abdiel, 

‘‘Faithful among the faithless found,” 
have in the end rallied around them so strong a Union influence 
as to convert their city from disloyalty to loyalty. In some 
cases, after a career of independent usefulness, these associations 
have merged themselves in the Sanitary Commission, forming 
influential and valuable branches of that organization. Their 
aggregate expenditures have been about three million four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The great national religious societies, 
Bible, tract, missionary, and publication, as well as those of the 
different denominations, have contributed largely to the supply- 
ing of the army and navy with Bibles and other good books, 
periodicals, &c., and to the maintenance of colporteurs and mis- 
sionaries in the camps, as well as among the freedmen. In this 
work they have expended more than six hundred thousand dollars. 

Other forms of aid, in which money or articles of food, cloth- 
ing, or medicine stores have been sent to the soldier, have acted 
through what have been known as State relief organizations, in 
Washington, Louisville, St. Louis, and elsewhere, composed of 
persons who were citizens of the several States, though tempo- 
rarily residing in these places. To these associations supplies 
have been sent from the States which they represented, and by 
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them distributed on the field or in the hospitals. In some cases 
individuals who were known to take a deep interest in the welfare 
of the soldiers and to have devoted themselves to this work of 
distribution, have been selected as the almoners of others’ bounty, 
and have thus accomplished great good. Large amounts have 
been sent from towns or counties, throughout the country, after 
great battles, some prominent citizen volunteering to undertake 
the work of distribution without cost. 

The two hundred and thirty-three general military hospitals 
of the country, as well as the smaller post-hospitals, have each 
their company of visitors, mostly, though not exclusively, ladies, 
who, in the greater part, have a kitchen attached to the hospital, 
in which they prepare such delicacies as the surgeons prescribe, 
and, in addition, furnish the patients with books, newspapers, 
stationery, postage, &c., and, where they are unable to write 
letters to their friends, write for them. 

In Philadelphia, the firemen have had constructed, at their 
own expense, twenty-six ambulances, built in the best manner 
for ease and comfort for the wounded, and have procured good 
horses for each; and whenever a train of wounded or sick soldiers 
arrives at that city, they are promptly on hand to transport the 
poor fellows carefully and tenderly to the hospitals. 

In several of the States, asylums for wounded or disabled 
soldiers, and homes for their widows or children, have been 
founded. Some of these are of great extent, and are already 
endowed with considerable sums. 

- In these, and other ways, which we have not space to particu- 
larize, sums amounting to an aggregate of more than seven mil- 
lions of dollars have been contributed for the relief of the soldiers 
and their families. 

We have thus reached an aggregate of contributions to the 
war, by loyal States, counties, towns, cities, associations, and in- 
dividuals, of about two hundred and fifteen millions of dollars; 
but, vast as this sum is, and far beyond any voluntary contribu- 
tion ever made before for a national army, aside from its pay, 
rations, and Government bounties, to what insignificance does it 
sink in comparison with the personal service and sacrifice which 
has been so lavishly bestowed on the suffering heroes of the war, 
and the still greater personal sacrifice often incurred by the 
volunteer soldier himself! The million and a half of men who 
have fought on the bloody fields from Pennsylvania to Texas 
were not a hireling soldiery, engaged at so much per head to be 
food for powder, but citizens of the several States, as intelligent, 
as virtuous, as fit for any position in the State or nation, as any 
men they have left behind. Every State has given its noblest 
sons, and often, alas! have they been’ returned “dead on the 
field of battle.” Maine weeps for her Berry and Jamisson, 
sturdy, self-made heroes; Massachusetts mourns to-day her Ste- 
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vens, accomplished, gallant, and brave, fallen—like Warren in 
the war of the Revolution—‘“ere he saw the star of hope for his 
country rise,” her Rice, another Havelock, “who feared God, 
but feared not the face of man,” her heroic Sumner, Webster, 
Willard, Putnam, Stearns, Fuller, Manross, and thousands more, 
each worth their scores of common men; Connecticut sighs over 
the glorious names of Lyon, Sedgwick, Mansfield, Drake, and 
other of her sons, whose record bears no stain; New York has 
suffered losses numberless, but mourns for none more deeply than 
for that brave and honored name, so identified with her best in- 
terests, the Chevalier Bayard of the war, sans peur et sans re- 
proche, the noble Wadsworth; Pennsylvania has met with severe 
bereavements,—her gallant Reynolds, smitten down in the begin- 
ning of that terrible battle of Gettysburg, Keim, a sacrifice to 
his intense labors for the organization of Pennsylvania’s contin- 
gent, Jones, a brave and skilful soldier, slain in the very moment 
of victory, and Jackson, who fell on the bloody field of Manassas; 
New Jersey mourns the brave and daring Kearney; Ohio, her 
star-eyed Mitchel and her gifted Andrews; and so we might go 
on with all of our loyal States, for each has suffered losses for 
which all the gold of the Rocky Mountains could not compensate. 

But there is another heroism which elsewhere, if not here, 
shall be valued more highly than that of the battle-field,—the hero- 
ism of that philanthropy which sacrifices all it has of value, of 
strength, of endurance, and often of life itself, for the welfare of 
others. At the great assize, if not elsewhere, that love of humanity 
shall be appraised at its full value; there, if nowhere else, 

“While Valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars be shown, 
Love walks, unchallenged, through the gate, 
To sit beside the throne.” 

This heroism is manifested in the consecration of all the little 
pittance wrested by long and wearisome toil of wife, mother, 
daughter, or sister, on the bleak hills of the North, to the comfort 
and welfare of the soldier,—not their own dear ones especially, 
but any who are fighting the nation’s battles; it is seen in the 
labor in the harvest-field of thousands of delicately-reared and 
gently-nurtured women at the West, undertaken that their hus- 
bands, brothers, sons, and lovers may go to the country’s service 
and yet the nation not want for bread; it is developed in the 
gifts made, with an earnestness which will take no refusal, of 
food, clothing, every thing which may be of service to the dis- 
abled soldier, brought often many miles, from the habitations of 
the poorest and humblest, to the Sanitary Commission or other 
organized charity; it finds a still higher manifestation in the 
person of those noble women who, bereft by the cruel vicissitudes 
of the war of those whom they have loved most tenderly, have 
sought solace in their affliction in ministering to those who, 
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fevered, wounded, or ready to die, have been won back to life by 
their gentle and tender attentions; but its most glorious and 
godlike development has been seen in those who, though drawn 
to the work by no ties of relationship or personal losses, have 
entered upon it from love of country and attachment to the cause. 
Many of these, with a zeal that never tired and a devotion that 
never wearied, have given themselves to the care of the sick and 
wounded, and at last, from utter physical exhaustion, or from 
receiving in their own veins the fever from which they relieved 
so many, have calmly laid themselves down to die, satisfied that 
their work was done. In the deadly strife of battle, amid the 
clashing of weapons and the thunder of artillery, with the con- 
sciousness that it is a great and glorious cause for which the hero 
gives up his life, it seems not a hard thing to die; but to meet 
death when endeavoring to stay his ravages, to find one’s self 
the victim of his dart when endeavoring to avert it from others, 
and to relinquish life when it is dearest and most blessed, requires 
a heroism greater than that of the battle-field. Yet the names 
of these martyrs to an exalted and angelic philanthropy may 
be counted by scores. Among them are numbered the young 
and gifted, like Surgeon Ware, and the beautiful, like Mrs. War- 
riner, the learned and accomplished, like Dr. David B. Reid, and 
those who, amid the cares of humble life, have given themselves 
to unceasing toil in behalf of the suffering soldier, like Mrs. Plum- 
mer, and those who, in the circles of wealth and luxury, have 
heard the call of God and their country for help, and have obeyed, 
till the fragile body has given away under the promptings of the 
too active spirit, as in the case of Mrs. Kirkland and Mrs. Field. 
There are those, too, who still live, not because they have done 
less, but because they were endowed with a stronger and more en- 
during vitality, whose deeds of holy and: loving charity raise 
them above the region of such praise as weak mortals can bestow, 
and whose reward must be the approving smile of Him who has 
said, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.” 

Some of these noble women have left homes of luxury and 
comfort, and, for the past two years and more, have kept in the 
vicinity of the camps, an ambulance or tent their home at night 
and the field or camp-hospital their dwelling-place by day, toil- 
ing, as few women in any rank of society toil, for the care of the 
wounded or fever-stricken soldier, and after or during a battle, 
regardless of all personal peril, ministering to the smitten and 
the dying. One of these heroines (Mrs. John Harris, of Phila- 
delphia) has devoted herself to this work from the time the 
Army of the Potomac went to the Peninsula, through all its 
battles and reverses till after the conflict at Gettysburg, and 
since that time at Chickamauga and Chattanooga, and everywhere 
has proved herself an angel of mercy to those who, but for her 
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care, must have perished. Kneeling beside these poor dying 
men, her own garments sodden with gore, she has ministered to 
their physical needs, or, if they were past all earthly aid, has 
treasured up, and forwarded to their loved ones far away, their 
messages of parting and consolation, and has pointed them to 
the all-mereiful One for hope and acceptance. 

Another, a young and accomplished Massachusetts woman 
(Miss Clara Barton), has brought to the battle-fields of Virginia 
and Maryland, and to the burning sands of Morris Island, her 
rare executive ability, her skilful and tender care of the wounded, 
and her ample supplies of those stores always needed, but rarely 
furnished in sufficient quantities, in such emergencies. Often ir 
positions of deadly peril, and ever forgetful of self, in her minis- 
trations of mercy, she has been regarded by the soldiers and officers 
of the Ninth and Tenth Army Corps as bearing a charmed life, 
and, in their almost idolatrous affection for her, they have named 
her “the angel of the battle-field.” Of still another, whose own 
proper name has been merged ia the not inappropriate one of 
the “Cairo Angel,’’ it is recorded that her whole energies have 
been consecrated to the welfare of the soldiers of the Mississippi 
armies, from the battle of Belmont to the present time, and that 
a dying soldier, touched with her unwearying devotion to him 
and his comrades, said to her, one day, ‘When you get to the 
gate of heaven, they won’t ask you for the countersign: they'll 
let you right in,’—a homely but impressive wording of Holmes’s 
beautiful thought which we have already quoted. 

These are but representative women of the scores who have, 
with a rare consecration, given themselves to this noble work. 
The biographer of these Heroines of the War* needs to bring 
to his work rare skill in portraying character, and knowledge of 
his subjects to be gleaned only from their spheres of action; for 
they are not of those who blazon their good deeds to the world, 
and their works of charity and love can be sooner learned from 
others than from themselves. 

In this rapid review of the charities of the war, we have 
omitted all notice of the three or four hundred thousand dollars 
contributed by our people to the suffering operatives in Lanca- 
shire and Derbyshire, in Scotland, Ireland, and France, and the 
seven or eight hundred thousand given for the relief of the freed- 
men and the white refugees of the South; but enough has, we 
believe, been said to show that the hearts of our people are 
deeply engaged in this war, and that their sympathies are ardent 
and exhaustless for all who suffer from it, either directly or in- 
directly. One fact, overlooked in the previous narrative, deserves 


* Mr. N. C. Miller, of New York, has recently announced, as in preparation, 
a volume to be entitled ‘‘Heroines of the Civil War,” by a gentleman who has 
for many months past been engaged in collecting material for biographical 
sketches of these noble women. 
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especial mention. In other wars, tenderness to the wounded 
enemy has been the exception, not the rule; in this, on our side, 
there has been no exception to the tenderness with which the 
rebel wounded have been cared for: our Sanitary Commissions, 
our Christian Commission delegates, and the hundreds who were 
connected with smaller associations or acted independently, have 
given the same kindly attention to those who had fought against 
us as to those who had been fighting for their country and its 
institutions. We are sorry to say that this Christian spirit has 
not been reciprocated; but we have no regrets that on our side 
the record has been a uniform one. The influence of this phi- 
lanthropy upon our nation has been glorious and elevating: it 
has purified and refined our national character, caused us to re- 
cognize more fully the rights and duties of human brotherhood, 
has rescued us from the reproach of too intense devotion to the 
‘“‘almighty dollar,” has strengthened our faith in the goodness 
and holiness of our cause, and, even amid the din and turmoil 
of war, the thunder of artillery, and the garments rolled in blood, 
has made us feel that heaven is nearer to us than of old, and that 
the beatitude pronounced by the Blessed One is applicable to 
nations as well as individuals:—*“ Blessed are the merciful; for 
they shall obtain mercy.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MILITARY TITLES. 


Any one who will take the trouble to consult dictionaries and 
encyclopedias may find out such significance for himself; but, 
as few do this, and as many of our readers are not within reach 
of books, we have thought it might be interesting to present the 
etymologies of the principal titles, and a few other words, used 
in the army and navy, and to show how they have reached their 
present meaning. 

Let us begin with the “rank and file,” and see what a soldier 
is, or, rather, what an aspersion is cast by the derivation upon 
our noble defenders. The word is derived from solidus, the 
Roman coin (solid piece, now called by the Italians soldi) which 
was the stipulated pay of the Roman soldier. The French retain 
the idea of payment in the word solde, for pay. 

Private, from the Latin privo, privatus, to deprive, is thus 
traced:—a person bereaved is left alone. Then follows the 
notion of individual, separate, peculiar, condition of one not in 
public position, as a private citizen, a private soldier. 

Mercenary is from merces, a reward, and militia from miles, 
a soldier. A veteran, from vetus, is an old soldier, and a volun- 
teer, from volo, voluntas, is one who fights of his own will, un- 
conscripted and unforced. From this combination will appear 
the value of a veteran volunteer. 
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Cornet, the old designation of a junior lieutenant, who carried 
the colors, still retained in the English cavalry, is from cornu, 
Latin for horn. The cornet, then, was originally the trumpeter, 
who rallied the men by his calls, as the colors rally them now | 
by waving aloft in full view. 

Ensign is evidently from the Latin in, and signum, a ‘standard, 
and has for the infantry the same application as cornet in the 
cavalry. It was evidently confounded in Shakspeare’s day 
with ancient, —as when Othello speaks of Cassio as ‘mine an- 
cient,” or staff-oflicer. If, as has been suggested, this use of 
ancient is a corruption of end-sheet, and not from the Latin 
antiquus, we still have the idea of a flag, even with the new 
derivation. 

Lneutenant is the French lieu tenant, holding the place of, or 
more remotely the locwm tenens of the Latin, who does the cap- 
tain’s duty when he is absent and aids him when present. The 
Spanish call it tentente simply, holding. In its extended signi- 
fication it refers to the high generals who aid the general-in- 
chief; as we say, for example, that Grant is ably seconded by 
his lieutenants. 

Captain (capitaine, capitan, capitano) is, of course, from 
caput, ahead. The captain is simply the head of his company 
or command. The word is used often for a chief commander, 
thus :—Napoleon was the greatest captain known to history. 

The major (Latin comparative of magnus, great) is a greater 
man in rank than the captain. 

Colonel, from the Italian colonna, a column, would indicate 
that the colonels are the pillars of the army. The Spanish 
coronel would seem to indicate a leaning towards corona, a crown 
—of military laurels. And perhaps it would not be unsafe to go 
further back to the Greek colon (xodwy), a member or limb, which 
would make the colonel—that is, the regimental unit—the chief 
member or limb in army organization. Licutenant-colonel, of 
course, is the /ocum-tenens of the colonel. Most English regi- 
ments are commanded by lieutenant-colonels, the colonelcies 
being held by distinguished general officers as honorary appoint- 
ments. 

General is from genus, a kind or class; plural genera, adjec- 
tive generalis,—relating to a whole class. It means, therefore, 
according to its etymology, the commander of a large body of 
men, organized and classed. 

Brigadier is derivable only from faraka, the Arabic root of 
our English word to break. Thus, brigade is a portion broken 
off. It is quite immaterial to the etymology what are the num- 
bers or strength of a brigade. In an army organization it 
contains usually several regiments; but among engineer troops 
a brigade of sappers consists of eight or ten men. 

And here we cannot repress a comment upon the grades of 
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general in our army. In almost every service the rank of gene- 
ral officers is arranged in a manner analogous to that of field- 
officers in a regiment, and for good reason. Thus, as we have 
the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, and captain in a regiment, 
they have the general (the highest officer), the leutenant- 
general (who aids him in a subordinate command,—.e. is his 
lieutenant), the major-general (i.e. simply greater than the bri- 
gadier), and the brigadier, who commands the smallest division 
of troops under a general, analogous to a company in a regiment. 
With this arrangement, there is a real significance in the titles. 

Why, with our great armies, we have not adopted such a sys- 
tem, we cannot see. Grant and MEADE and SHERMAN should 
be generals ; all corps-commanders, lieutenant-generals ; division- 
commanders, major-generals, Ke. 

In this respect the rebels have done better than we. Surely 
it cannot be simply to differ from them that we adopt our course. 
The only explanation is that Grant, being a lieutenant-general, 
is the subordinate of the President, who is commander-in-chief 
of the army. This is certainly a verbal quibble, as is indicated 
by the fact that Grant is declared by the President to be gene- 
ral-in-chief of our armies. Let us conform to universal expe- 
rience and usage. 

Field-marshal and marshal are titles given in great empires 
to distinguished generals, and are chiefly of an honorary cha- 
racter. Napoleon gave the rank of Marshal under the Empire 
to those who had commanded separate armies. The word is 
said to be derived from the Celtic mare, a horse, and Teutonic 
schalk, a servant. If this be true, it is another appellation for 
equerry, from equus, a horse, and constable (a high military 
title in the medieval wars), from comes stabuli, stable-compa- 
nion. The title has been adopted for civil officers, and is rather 
technically than etymologically used in all its applications. 

Surgeon, everybody knows who sees it written in the earlier 
English chirurgeon, is from the Greek yep, a hand, and, there- 
fore, means a skilful operator, as all surgeons ought to be. The 
new titles medical director, medical inspector, &c. explain 
themselves. 

But we have forgotten the corporals and sergeants. The 
former, written in French and Spanish caporal, is said to be de- 
rived from caput, a head. If this be true, it is manifest that 
the English spelling would endeavor to assimilate the word to 
corpus, @ body or corps, and to show that the corporal is an 
important man in his little corps. 

Sergeant, which some have sought to derive from servus and 
serviens, a servant, is more probably taken from the Persian 
sarchank or sarjank, a prefect or commander. 

Pickets (French, piquet) seems to have no more satisfactory 
derivation than from the verb to pick,—7.e. men picked out for 
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the special, dangerous, and most important service in the very 
front of an army of protecting it from surprises. 

Vedettes, evidently from the Italian vedere, to see, are 
mounted pickets placed in elevated positions to watch the 
enemy’s movements. 

Guerrilla means little war; the name having its origin in 
Spain, where the soldiers engaged in it were called guerrilleros. 
We are constantly guilty of the misuse of the word: we call the 
men themselves guerrillas. To avoid the manifest error, how- 
ever unimportant, let us call them guerrilla-men; for it is hardly 
worth while to be wrong even in trifles. 

The war is adding some curious and not very elegant words 
to our vocabulary. Some have taken deep root; others will die 
with the occasion. Bushwhackers, bounty-jumpers, copper- 
heads, contrabands, are among them. 

Ingenious scholars have tried to derive skedaddle from the 
Greek ; but we are helped to a more English derivation by such 
words, used by boys, as skeet, skoot, &c., all meaning to get 
out of the way rapidly, and daddle is a sort of termination 
which naturally slips from the lips when we are making people 
skeet or skoot. In short, skedaddle was only a happy inspira- 
tion, stamped at the moment of its random issue for immor- 
tality. 


Now let us turn to the navy. We need not stop to say that 
a midshipman was one who lived in the middle of the ship, nor 
to say more concerning the new grade of ensign, which is ana- 
logous, of course, to the army use of the word. - Passed mid- 
shipmen are those who have passed their examinations and 
wait for vacancies among the lieutenants. Commanders and 
captains are true to their derivations (com-mando and caput). 
It is indeed a pity that the same titles should indicate distinct 
and different grades in the army and navy. The evil is of too 
long standing; but, when we know that a captain in the navy 
ranks with a brigadier-general or a colonel in the. army, we 
regret the confusion of terms. ; 

Commodore is stated to be a Portuguese corruption of comen- 
dador (Italian, comendatore), which, like the English word 
commend, is but a modern variation of command. Why, how- 
ever, may it not be contracted from the Spanish campeador, 
achampion? We only suggest it. Until the recent reorgan- 
ization of the navy, the title was one of courtesy merely, and 
was applied to captains commanding squadrons and hoisting a 
broad pennon at the main. It is now, however, a distinct rank, 
next below admiral. 

Admiral is probably from the Arabic amara, which is derived 
from a Hebrew verb to speak. Thus, the admiral is the chief 
speaker or commander. It is said to be identical with the Sara- 
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cenic emir or ameer. Such is the received derivation. But we 
could never rid ourselves of the belief that it was really, certainly, 
more directly, obtained from the Latin admirabilis. Ata period 
when men were called your Lxcellency, your Highness, your 
Clemency, &e., &e., why not tilso your Wonder, your Admirable- 
ness? One thing is certaii:; and that is, if the former be the 
true derivation, the strong English language has endeavored 
to assimilate the word, and has included in it the new idea of 
admirable. 

Admiral was a title formerly of land commanders as well as 
naval; and the Lord High Admiral of England had a joint control. 
The present English distinctions are fleet-, vice-, and rear-admi- 
rals, the first flying his broad pennon at the main-, the second at 
the fore-, and the third at the mizzenmast-head. In order to 
make still more numerous grades of command, each of these is 
subdivided into three, by the color of the pennon,—blue, white, 
or red. A similar arrangement of grades is found in the French 
and Spanish services. 

Why our Government, when the navy was reorganized and so 
largely increased, made only rear-admirals, is a question we 
have never heard satisfactorily answered. Why not simply 
admiral? Lear implies a front, a something which takes pre- 
cedence of it. Why not make the senior oflicer a fleet-admiral, 
or full admiral without prefix? ear-admiral has a very in- 
complete, unsatisfactory meaning. Our navy has grown, as if 
by magic, in three years, from almost nothing to one of the 
most powerful in the world. Let us sustain proper relations of 
rank with the other great Powers, and not make our highest 
officers inferior in title to those of England and France. 

Purser, the purse-keeper, is taken most remotely from the 
Greek @veca, which shows its variations in the Spanish bolsa 
and the French bourse. Another form, found in the English 
colleges, is bursar. We have no longer any pursers, except a 
few retired ones; they are all now paymasters. 

Boatswain, cockswain, are based upon the Teutonic word 
swe or svein, a lad, with the simple prefixes. 


The marine should be the true seaman, since he comes from 
the Latin mare, the sea. The word is a contraction of marine 
guard, or marine troops. 

It was our intention to notice only these titles; but it may 
not be amiss to close with a few other curious derivatives. 

A sutler (Danish, zoetlaar, from zoet, sweet) is a more agree- 
able character than if he were derived, as he may be, from the 
German sudeln, to soil, and sudler, a dirty fellow. 

A commissary is one to whom important interests are com- 
mitted ; but in our service it is used in connection with subsist- 
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ence stores, and thus a commissary is the officer charged with 
providing supplies for the army. 

Adjutant, from the Latin adjwvo, to help, is the assistant of 
the colonel, as an adjutant-general is of the general. 

The derivation of infantry gives no clue to its present mean- 
ing, as it referred originally to the “crack regiments” nominal- 
ly commanded by the a. or heir apparent to the Spanish 
crown. In the time of Gonsalvo de Cordova, “the great cap- 
~ the Spanish infantry were renowned throughout the 
world. 

Cavalry is from the French cheval, or more remotely from 
the Latin caballus, a horse, and is now the generic title of all 
mounted troops. In our service there is no other designation ; 
the more the pity, as distinct kinds of cavalry increase esprit de 
corps and efficiency. 

ut in foreign service there are many. //ussar is a Hunga- 
rian word to designate light horse with a peculiar costume. The 
original word is wswvw, a horse. Hussars, jacket, costume and 
all, have been adopted in most European services. 

The cuirassier is so named from wearing a cutrass, or breast- 
covering made of cuir, leather, corresponding to the buff coats, 
bossed with metal, worn in the wars of the League in France 
and of the _ rebellion in England. Cuirassiers are heavy 
cavalry, and often wear steel armor instead of leather. 

Dragoons are mounted infantry, who use their horses chiefly 
as a means of locomotion, and who dismount to fight. The 
derivation is draco, Latin for dragon ; and the designation may 
have been either from the supposed resemblance of armed man 
and horse to the fabulous dragon, an image of terrible strength, or 
from their having a dragon upon their standards ; perhaps both. 

The French chasseurs sre simply chasers, whether @ pied, on 
foot, or @ cheval, mounted. They are always either light infan- 
try or light cavalry. The chasseurs d Afrique are famous for 
their exploits in Algeria. 

Voltigeurs,from the Spanish voliear (Italian, volteare, to leap), 
are light infantry who mount behind agen en croupe, and are 
thus conveyed rapidly where they are needed as infantry sup- 

rts. We had one regiment in Mexico, of which the rebel 

eneral Joe Johnson was lieutenant-colonel ; but they were 
only used as infantry, the cavalry being too few and too much 
occupied with other duties to carry them. 
. Artillery has the unsatisfactory etymology of ars, art. Its 
first step was the French artiller, a special artisan or workman, 
and then their special work was artillerie. The word, with 
slight modifications, has been adopted in all European armies. 

A sapper (French, sapeur) is a person who saps or digs the 
trenches, mines, &c., —— fulle — made in prose- 
cuting #igges, are, called saps—/full, , or flying saps, ac- 
swale a thes *hreadth al depth. ne 
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Pioneers are by etymology pick-men ; the word is a contrac- 
tion of the French prochnier, from pioche, a pick. It has grown 
into common use as indicating those who go in advance of 
others, as in Holmes’s poem— 


“T hear the song of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be.” 


Engineers (French, ingénieurs), are men of mind and genius 

(ingenium). The French call their engineer corps le corps de 
enie. 
; Now let us look a moment at arms and equipments : 

An epaulette is a covering for the shoulder (French, épavle), 
—now only an ornament indicative of rank, but formerly a 
protecting piece of armor. It is a clumsy, garish, useless thing, 
which should be entirely dispensed with. 

Sabre, the same in French, in Spanish sable, is most probably 
from the Arabic sabba, to cut. Applied originally to all swords, 
it now means a curved sword, generally worn by mounted 
troops and by officers of infantry. 

"Meusket is most likely taken from the Latin musca, a fly, from 
the rapid flight of the bullet, which makes men fly also. The 
bayonet is originally from Bayonne in France. Various forms 
of muskets and balls take their names from their inventors, as 
Enfield musket, Minie ball, &. 

Pistol, like pestle and piston, is from the Latin pinso, pistum, 
to press or drive, an instrument in which the bullet is driven 
forward with great velocity. 

Lance trom the Greek Aoyye, is from the root which means to 
thrust. To launch (a ship) is from the same root. To lance, 
in the sense of to pierce, is the effect of the thrust. 

Sword, in the German schwert, and in the Anglo-Saxon 
' gweord, is a Teutonic word for that ancient-and universal in- 
strument of warfare. 

Cannon is from the Latin canna, a tube, or more remotely 
from the same Greek word, meaning a hollow reed. It is curious 
to observe that, as reeds were used for measuring-rods, by an 
easy metaphor we have canon, an ecclesiastical rule, from the 
same root. . 

And here we close for the present our military derivations, 
promising hereafter to enter more in detail into the various 
departments of the military art, in order to help the uninitiated 
to a knowledge of those technical terms which, having been 
formerly cawiare to the million, are now preity Hane ar 6 
even to an intelligent reading of the newspapers. our edu- 
cated military readers find little to instruct them in such papers, 
let them concede a few pages to their friends at home, who per- 
haps by such help will be better able to appreciate what they 
are doing in the field. 
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GREAT BATTLES IN HISTORY. 
MORGARTEN, LAUPEN, SEMPACH, GRANSON, AND MURTEN. 


Il. 


In our first essay, we treated of the battles of Hastings, Crecy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt, fought respectively in the years 1066, 
1346, 1356, and 1415. These were selected with a view of 
exhibiting to our readers the mode of carrying on war by two 
of the most important nations, at the transition from the middle 
to the modern age of Europe. Few improvements, however, in 
either theory or practice, were made by the English or French 
in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Such as 
were introduced in this period are attributable chiefly to the 
Swiss, who, untrammelled by ancient prejudices, were unexpect- 
edly called upon to struggle, with very inferior forces, for their 
national independence. They created anew the phalanx of the 
Greeks, arming the men composing it with pikes, and were the 
first also to make use, to any great extent, of portable fire-arms 
or musketry. 

We think proper, for these reasons, to give some account of 
the most noted contests of the Swiss with their enemies,—and 
not for these reasons only, but for the sake too of the successful 
resistance of a handful of determined men to the repeated 
attempts of their powerful neighbors to deprive them of their 
liberties. 

The battle of Morearren presents itself to us, accordingly, at 
the outset. It was fought by the Swiss against the Austrians 
on the 15th of Nevember, 1315. 

The former were commanded by the Landamman Lothold, 
and consisted of four hundred men of the Canton Uri, under the 
orders of Werner von Attinghausen, accompanied by William 
Tell; three hundred from Unterwald, under Giinther von 
Woltfenschiess and Arnold von Melchthal; and of six hundred 
from Schwytz, under Werner Stauffacher ; amounting together 
to thirteen hundred men. The latter consisted of four thousand 
knights on horseback in cuirasses, and eight thousand foot- 
soldiers, under the orders of Duke Leopold of Austria, having 
as his subordinate chiefs the Counts of Habsburg, Kyburg, 
Montfort and Homburg. 

The Swiss, having received precise information from a noble- 
man of Zug as to the route by which their enemies intended 
to attack them, that is, along the Lake of Aegeri and beyond 
Morgarten, take up a position near a, behind the village of 
Schornen. 

Meanwhile fifty men, who had been banished from Schwytz, 
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and whose services had nevertheless been offered to their coun- 
trymen and been rejected by the latter, post themselves at 6, on 
the Mattligutsch, determined to sacrifice their lives, if neces- 
sary, for the sake of their country. 

The Austrians advance in fancied security, in four columns, 
along a narrow defile, with their cavalry in front. Their march 
is signalled from the top of the Morgarten to the Confederates 
at Schornen, who, falling on their knees, implore the protec- 
tion and favor of the Almighty. 

Scarcely had the head of the Austrian column of cavalry 
assed the Haselmat, when the fifty banished men of Schwytz 
urled down upon it from the Mattligutsch numerous trunks 

of trees and blocks of stones; the frozen nature of the ground 
facilitating the descent of these bodies. Confined as the cav- 
alry were between the heights and the lake, it was thrown into 
considerable disorder. This moment is seized upon by the 
Landamman Lothold to attack the enemy in front; and a 
detachment is at the same time sent by him to re-enforce the 
small body of banished men posted on the hills. These, thus 
re-enforced, make a vigorous onset on the enemy’s flank. Their 
cavalry are put to flight, and trample down their own infantry. 
The Swiss press forward without stopping as far as Aegeri, and 
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inflict upon the Austrians a sanguinary defeat. By nine o’clock 
in the morning every thing is decided. 

The Austrians left fifteen hundred men on the field of battle ; 
the victors lost only fourteen men. 

No other reasons can be assigned for the result of the contest 
than the vicious order of march of the Austrians in the narrow 
defile in the direction of Schornen, with their cavalry in advance 
of their infantry, and the undervaluing by them of their oppo- 
nents, evinced by their marching forward with little more pre- 
caution than if they were in a state of the most profound peace 
with all around them. 


We proceed, in the next place, to the battle of Laupsn, on 
the 21st of June, 1339, between the Swiss, commanded by 
Rodolph von Erlach, on the one side, and the Helvetic, Savoy- 
ard, and Alsacian nobility, on the other. 

The great object which the nobles aimed at was the capture 
and destruction of the city of Berne. For this purpose, they 
mustered a force of three thousand horsemen, among whom were 
seven hundred nobles with open helmets, and fifteen hundred 
gentlemen, together with fifteen thousand infantry. To oppose 
these, the Swiss had thirty-five hundred men of Berne, eight 
hundred from the forest towns, six hundred from the upper 
country, and eighty knights of Soleure, nearly five thousand 
men in all. 

The position of the army of the nobles was as follows: camp 
of the infantry in the centre; camp of the cavalry on the right ; 
in the rear a barricade of wagons to which the baggage is con- 
veyed; the right wing of cavalry counted twenty-two hundred 
men; the left wing of infantry, eleven thousand men. The 
reserve was under Peter von Aarberg, four thousand infantry 
and eight hundred cavalry. That army of the Swiss was posted 
as follows: the Bernese in the centre; the left wing composed 
of the troops of the forest towns and of Soleure, under John von 
Attinghausen ; the right wing was under the Baron Weissen- 
burg. dn the mean time, Laupen is defended by John von 
Bubenberg with a garrison of eight hundred and forty men 
against the Count of Nidau. On the 20th of June, it was re- 
solved by the Swiss, in a council of war, that an attempt should 
be made, with as little delay as possible, to raise the siege of that 
place. They marched forward accordingly, at an early hour 
the next day, and came in sight of the enemy’s army at noon, 
in which it was apparent that the greatest indifference and care- 
lessness prevailed. The signal for the attack was given at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

The first and second ranks of the Swiss begin the contest by 
advancing upon the enemy and hurling upon them heavy stones. 
They then fall back behind their third rank. Some of the men 
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in this, however, mistaking the retrograde movement for a flight, 
are themselves thrown into confusion and disposed to flee into 
the neighboring forest. But they are soon rallied, and order is 
restored by Erlach with great presence of mind. 

Next the wagons of the Swiss, armed with scythes, are rolled 
down upon their opponents; and then the troops of Berne, 
under the immediate command of Erlach, follow up the onset. 
All resistance on the part of the nobles soon becomes vain, their 
infantry rushing in wild confusion into the Saane, in an endeavor 
to reach in safety the further bank of that river. Had Peter von 
Aarberg advanced with the reserve at the proper time, the 
result might perhaps have been less disastrous. Bat instead of 
doing so, he hastened to join his colleagues in their flight to the 
Saane, without fighting. 

The affairs of the nobility had succeeded better on their right 
wing. There their cavalry had already outflanked on both 
sides the men of the forest towns, when towards evening Erlach 
brought assistance to the latter, and falling upon the cavalry in 
their rear, put them also to flight. 

The loss of the nobles amounted to four thousand killed; the 
Swiss lost only thirty-five men. 

From the above account, it must be sufficiently apparent why 
the confederate nobles should have lost the battle. On this 
head we shall say nothing further than that, while their antag- 
onists fought under the prestige of Morgarten, the recollections 
of that event were calculated to strike them with terror, and to 
prepare them at the first reverse for a total defeat. 


The Battle of Szmpacu was fought on the 9th of July, 1386, 
between Duke Leopold of Austria and the Confederate Swiss 
under Petermann von Gundolfingen. 

Duke Leopold, having resolved to punish the town of Sem- 
— which had revolted from his authority, and to make 

ucern, the canton in which it is situated, feel also afterwards 
the weight of his anger, collected for this purpose an army of 
twenty-five thousand men. Had he ieadad forward at the 
head of this force without delay, he would, most probably, have 
succeeded in his object. But he preferred, as it were, to sur- 
round his enemies, and to attack them in several quarters at 
once. Whilst a large body of his men, under John von Bon- 
stetten, should encamp at the confluence of the Reuss and Lim- 
mat Rivers, to alarm Zurich for its safety, and to prevent it 
from sending any aid to the parties destined to be assailed, he 
advanced himself upon Sempach with four thousand heavy 
armed cavalry and two thousand infantry. The Counts ot 
Neuenburg and Thierstein are directed to threaten Berne and 
Soleure. The Confederates concentrate almost their entire 
forces to oppose the Duke; small bodies of observation only 
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being stationed elsewhere. In the battle of Sempach, now 


about to be fought, there were present, however, only fourteen 
hundred Swiss, namely: four hundred from the canton of Lucerne, 
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one hundred from Glaris, and nine hundred from the forest 
towns. They were commanded by Petermann von Gundolfin- 
yen, the Mayor of Lucern; and Conrad von Attinghansen, 

andamman of Uri; John Spielmatter and Arnold von Win- 
kelried from Unterwalden, and Arnold Yon Reding from 
Schwytz, are recorded as the chiefs next in rank. Their 
weapons were two-handed swords, pikes, clubs with iron spikes, 
and battle-axes; some of them had breastplates, and others 
a small board or shield tied round the arm. 

According to the established usage of their countrymen, the 
Confederates, before engaging in battle, implored on their knees 
the assistance of Heaven. It was then proclaimed to them by 
their leaders, that such of their number as were not conscious 
of possessing the courage and strength requisite for contending 
hand to hand with at least four enemies, were at full liberty to 
retire from the ground. 

A, Duke Leopold of Austria, with four thousand cavalry or 
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knights, above Sempach. £, his infantry in march from Sursee. 
B, the Confederates on the heights near Adelwy]. 

When the knights perceive the small number of their oppo- 
nents, they clamor to be led into action, without waiting for the 
arrival of the infantry. Dismounting, their horses are sent into 
the rear; and they are arranged by the duke in close order, in 
theform of asquare. The lances of the fourth line extend 
beyond the first; and the whole presents to the enemy an 
impenetrable mass of iron. 

The Confederates descend into the plain and form themselves 
into the shape of a wedge. Gundolfingen, with the principal 
standard in one hand, and a battle-axe in the other, with two 
of his most daring followers¢ constitute the first rank. The 
second consists of five, the third of seven men, and so on, the 
greatest care being taken to place the best armed men at the 
extremities of each rank. 

The attack was made by this formidable band on the left of 
the Austrians, but in vain. They stood firm, and seemed inca- 
pable of being broken. Sixty of the Swiss had already fallen, 
with little or no loss on the other side, when Arnold of Wen- 
kelried resolved to sacrifice himself for the good of his country- 
men. Placing himself at their head, he grasps in his arms as 
many of the enemies’ lances as he could, presses them to his 
breast, and drags them down in his fall. The Confederates now 
make their way through the opening so formed, and decide the 
day in their favor with their battle-axes and massive clubs. 

The great standard of Austria is thrice thrown down and as 
often raised again. ,Duke Leopold, who seeks to preserve it at 
all hazards, is slain. 

The garrison of Sempach makes a sortie and attacks at D, 
the right flank of the enemy. The square of the knights is 
entirely broken; and as their attendants, or squires, have saved 
themselves with the horses, nothing is lett to the knights but to 
sell their lives as dear as possible. 

On its arrival on the field, the infantry, after only a short re- 
sistance, is in its turn put to the rout. 

The loss of the Austrians amounted to two thousand men, 
of whom six hundred and seventy-six were knights; that of 
the Confederates to two hundred, comprehending the greater 
number of their chiefs. 

The principal causes of the defeat of the Austrians were, 
their acceptance of the contest before the arrival of their infantry 
and sharpshooters,—the extraordinary valor of the Swiss,—and 
the heroic devotedness of Winkelried. 


The battle of Granson was fought on the 3d of March, 1476, 
between Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and the Confed- 
erate Swiss under Nicholas von Scharnathal. 
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The Burgundians are variously stated to have amounted from 
“upwards of fifty thousand to seventy thousand men;” the 
Swiss to ‘ about twenty thousand,” or, in greater detail, to eight 
thousand men from Berne, under the Mayor of Berne, Nicholas 
von Scharnathal, five hundred from Freiburg, eight hundred 
from Soleure, two hundred from Bienne, three thousand from 
Zurich, under the Burgomaster Goedlin, nine hundred and sixty 
from Basel, under the Burgomaster Peter Rott, four hundred 
from Strasburg, eighteen hundred from Lucerne, under the 
Mayor Hassfurther, four thousand from Uri, Schwytz, Unter- 
walden, Zug, and Glaris, and two thousand from St. Gall, Schafi- 
hausen, and Appenzell, together with a few Austrians. 

Charles the Bold entered Switzerland by the passes of the 
Jura; and the first resistance which he met with was at the 
small town of Granson, defended by a garrison of 800 men. 
This he proceeds at once to besiege. 

aa is the camp of the Burgundians; 06 their batteries di- 
rected against Granson; and ¢c are entrenchments of the Bur- 
gundians. 

BATTLE OF GRANSON. 


BURGUNDIANS CONFEDERATES wma 


The garrison of Granson, under George von Stein, having 
made a vigorous resistance during ten days to the Burgundian 
army, possessing only a limited quantity of provisions, and hav- 
ing little or no hope of being relieved by the Confederates, who 
had not yet assembled in force, were induced by a treacherous 
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Burgundian to consent to a capitulation (February 29th). Its 
terms were disregarded by Charles, and the greater portion of 
the prisoners were put to death in the most cruel manner. 

The fort also of Vausmarcus, situated on an eminence com- 
manding the road from Granson to Nenfchatel, was also sur- 
rendered to and occupied by the French knight Rosimboz. 

But the Swiss, having mustered their whole strength, retook 
the small town of Vausmarcus on the 3d of March ; and this, 
as was intended, drew the Burgundians from the strong position 
which they occupied (dd), in order at once to punish them for 
their presumption in doing so. 

The army of the Duke of Burgundy was now arranged in 
battle order, as indicated in the plan, in the following manner : 
ee is the cavalry, ff the infantry, the right of it extending 
‘towards the Lake of Neufchatel, and its front protected by nu- 
merous pieces of heavy artillery ; and gq is the reserve. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning the Confederates are seen ap- 
proaching at AA ; and they are, without loss of time, formed in 
battle array. Their centre (¢ 7), composed of the troops of Berne, 
Freiburg, Soleure, Bienne, Basel, Strasburg, and Lucerne, is ar- 
ranged in a rectangular form, having on its flanks two detach- 
ments of light infantry (kk). The artillery is placed in the two 
intervals. The right wing (77), composed of the troops of Zu- 
rich, Uri, Unterwald, Zug, Glaris, St. Gall, Appenzell, and 
Schaffhausen, is detached under Hans Waldmann, to act against 
the left wing of the enemy. A dense fog conceals this move- 
ment from the view of the Burgundians. The left wing of the 
Confederates remains at Vausmarcus, to observe the castle or 
fort in that place, which is still occupied by their opponents. 

Scarcely had their centre offered up the usual prayer, when it 
is greeted by a “gas discharge from the artillery of the Bur- 
gundians, and then assailed by the cavalry. Very little loss 
was incurred from the fire of the enemy’s guns, these having 
been pointed too high, and the cavalry was repulsed with loss. 
A second attack of cavalry under the Duke’s brother, Prince 
Antony, was also repulsed, it having been taken in flank by the 
light infantry of the Confederates. A third attack, too, made 
by the Count of Chateau-Guyon, at the head of six thousand 
fresh cavalry, is treated in like manner, he himself being slain. 

It was now three o’clock in the afternoon, four hours having 
transpired since the beginning of the contest, when the fog was 
——— and the right wing of the Confederates was perceived 
by the astonished Burgundians to be about to precipate them- 
selves upon their left. The Confederates rush forward with loud 
cries to co-operate with their comrades, and the opposite ranks 
are thrown into confusion. The Duke makes every effort, but in 
vain, to restore order ; and his last resource, another charge of 
cavalry, followed by a simulated retreat to draw the Confeder- 
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ates into an unfavorable position, is also a failure,—this retreat 
of the cavalry being mistaken by the Burgundian infantry 
for a flight. It (the infantry) now quits the field of battle, a 
part of them seeking their safety in the neighboring mountains, 
and another in boats on the Lake of Neufchatel, after throwing 
away their arms and abandoning their numerous artillery to the 
enemy. 


Battle of Murren (or Morat), fought on the 22d of June, 
1476, between the Burgundians under their duke, Charles the 
Bold, and the confederated Swiss under Hans von Halwyl, 
Hans Waldmann, and William Herter. 

The town of Murten was occupied by fifteen hundred men 
of Berne, commanded by Adrian von Bubenberg. It was the 
intention of Charles to advance by way of Avanche upon Mur- 
ten, to obtain possession of this town, and then to march upon 
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Berne and Freiburg. The Burgundians begin the siege of 
Murten on the 8th of June; but the vigorous resistance made 
by the besieged affords time to the Confederates to concen- 
trate their forces in the neighborhood of Gempenach: 

Position of the Burgundians during the siege: aa, camp of 
the cavalry under Duke Charles; 60, that of the infantry un- 
der Prince Antony (brother of the Duke); and ce, that of the 
corps under the Count de Romont, destined to guard the roads 
of Arberg and Berne. 

Position of the Burgundians on the day of the battle: dd 
is the right wing, composed of cavalry, and commanded by 
Duke Charles in person; ¢¢, the centre, infantry, under the 
Prince of Orange and the Count of Crevecceur; ff, also in- 
fantry, under Prince Antony; gg, entrenchments of the Bur- 
gundians; and pp, batteries directed by them against Murten. 

hh denotes the order of march of the Swiss: first (2), their 
advanced guard, under Hans von Halwyl; then follow (Af), 
two thousand cavalry, under the Duke of Lorraine; 77, the prin- 
cipal corps, under Hans Waldmann and William Herter ; (7), the 
rear-guard, under Caspar von Hertenstein; and (mn), the rear- 
guard of the cavalry, two thousand strong, commanded by the 
Count of Thierstein ; 0 is a small body of troops posted to ob- 
serve the Count of Romont. 

The numerical forces of the two armies are estimated, chiefly, 


however, from Swiss authorities, as preponderating greatly in 
favor of the ro On the other hand, a late eminent 


French writer, M. de Barante, maintains that the Swiss were 
more numerous than their opponents. From a German author, 
whose general accuracy cannot be questioned, we copy the 
following: Burgundians, sixty-eight thousand men, of whom 
twenty four thousand were cavalry ; Swiss, twenty-six thousand 
infantry and four thousand cavalry. 

When the advanced guard of the Swiss have arrived within 
cannon-shot of the great battery near gg, they are greeted by 
a general discharge from it. Nowise daunted, however, they 
rush forward and gain possession of it, and, turning the captured 
guns upon the enemy, force him back upon the main body. 

During this contest the principal corps of the Confederates, 
under the command of Waldmann and Herter, attacks the 
centre of the Burgundians, by whom it is stoutly resisted. At 
this time the Swiss cavalry, united on the left, is several times 
successfully charged by that of the Burgundians under the Earl 
of Somerset, who is, however, at length obliged to yield to the 
joint efforts of the Swiss cavalry and the advanced guard under 
the orders of Halwy]l. 

This redoubtable chief defeats the life-guard of the Duke, 
and throws the Burgundian cavalry into confusion, whilst Bu- 
benberg makes, with six hundred men, a successful sortie from 
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Murten, driving before him a body of Lombard mercenaries 
which he entounters in his progress. 

Another and last attack is now attempted by the cavalry of 
the Burgundians, directed by Somerset against that of the Con- 
federates, who are driven back as far as the forest of Murten. 
But Somerset is prevented following up his advantage by being 
called away to the support of the ‘hard-pressed infantry. He 
loses his life in an assault on the advancing enemy, and the Bur- 
gundians now begin to give way at all points. 

At this moment a body of Swiss under Hertenstein, which 
had been sent round the right wing of the Burgundians to fall 
upon their rear at a favorable opportunity, makes its appearance 
at g. Their retreat degenerates into a flight, and Charles the 
Bold himself seeks his safety in the direction of the Lake of 
Geneva, where he arrives accompanied only by thirty knights. 

The Swiss pursue the fugitives as far as Avanche. They take 
possession of the enemy’s camp, and detach a corps for the pur- 
pose of attacking the Count of Romont. But the latter had 
sought for safety by a coipamenns from the field at the begin- 
ning of the engagement. He is nevertheless pursued and over- 
taken, and suffers a total rout. 

The loss of the Burgundians is stated to have amounted to 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand men slain, of whom one 
thousand five hundred were counts, knights, or nobles of inferior 
rank of Burgundy, England, Italy, and the Netherlands. The 
Swiss were too much exasperated to make any prisoners. Up- 
wards of two hundred pieces of cannon, 48-pounders, besides 
others of smaller calibre, fell into the hands of the victors. The 
latter are said to have incurred a loss of five hundred killed and 
six hundred wounded. 

The causes of the loss of the battle by the Burgundians were, 
first, the neglect of the Duke at the outset in leaving the passes 
unoccupied by his troops which lead from Berne and Freiburg 
to Murten, and the restricting of his operations to the siege of 
the last mentioned town. Secondly, the inaction of Charles while 
the Confederates were concentrating their forces near Gempen- 
ach. And lastly, the selection of too narrow a field of battle, 
which did not allow the Burgundian army to deploy itself ad- 
vantageously. 





THE LIFE OF JOMINI. 


THE LIFE OF JOMINI* 


Tue life of a man who has attained the rank of first among 
the great writers on the art of war, cannot but be a subject of 
interest to all that concern themselves with military literature. 
There is a natural curiosity to know something of the private 
history of any man that has made himself the property of the 
public; but besides this, when any man claims to be a teacher 
of an art so essentially practical as that of war, we have aright 
to know, and we consider it essential to inquire, whether it is 
the old story again of the sophist giving lessons to Hannibal, or 
whether he who offers to make men good soldiers was himself a 
soldier. With respect to Jomini, we have had to content our- 
selves, until very lately, with the biographical hints given in 
several of his works (especially in his Life of Mapoleon),+ and 
with the sketches fanetched in such collections as the excellent 
Biographie Contemporaine of Vapereau. But, in 1861, there 
appeared a full account of the Lips and Works of General Jo- 
mint, prepared by the same Swiss officer, Colonel Lecompte, 
who was for atime with the Army of the Potomac, from mate- 
rials which. must have been furnished by Jomini himself; for 
among them are to be reckoned private correspondence and an 


unpublished autobiography, together with explanations and 
statements of facts derived from oral communications. The fol- 
lowing sketch will present such particulars, drawn from the 
work of Colonel Lecompte, as will justify the terms in which 
the brilliant historian, Thiers, has characterized Jomini as “a 
military writer of eminent superiority, who had besides exhibited, 


in the practice of war, the soundest judgment based on the high- 
est views of his art ;” and will show that the claim of Jomini 
to have the best comprehended and appreciated the system of 
Napoleon, is fully substantiated by his own share in the practical 
execution of that system, and distinctly certified by Napoleon 
himself. 

Antoine-Henri Jomini was borne at Payerne, a small town of 
the Swiss Canton known as the Pays de Vaud, on the 6th day 
of March, 1779. His earliest declared inclination was for war. 
At the age of twelve, when his striking command of words and 
elegant delivery led his parents to take measures for trainin 
him to the Bar, the boy—with characteristic nelfwill-dedlaised 


* Lx GENERAL JOMINI, sa vie et ses écrits: esquisse biographique et stratégique, par 
Ferdinand Lecompte, Major a UV état-major fédéral suisse. Paris: Tanera, 1861. 8vo. 
pp. xvi and 1-418, with Portrait and Atlas. 

+It is to be regretted that Géneral Halleck did not indicate in his notes, that“ the 
officer,” “the general officer,” &c., modestly alluded to in certain partsof this work, 
was Jomini himself. 
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that he would be a soldier and nothing else; and it was only 
after various attempts to place him in a military school, or to 
procure him a cadetship in some Swiss regiment, had failed, 
that he consented to study for a business life. After acquiring 
German at an inferior boarding-school, and serving a two years’ 
apprenticeship in a bank at home, he migrated, at the age of 
seventeen, to Paris, where, for two years more, he was engaged 
in a banking-house, or (boldly enough) in stock speculations on 
his own account. 

The two years of Jomini’s first residence in Paris corre- 
sponded precisely with the two years of the young General 
Bonaparte’s first Italian campaign. Operations so brilliant and 
so novel—movements, that seemed to bid defiance to all the 
recognized principles of systematic warfare—dazzled, excited, 
and bewildered everybody—everybody, that is, but Jomini. 
He shared in the common excitement; he was more profoundly 
excited than his fellows; but he was in nowise dazzled or be- 
wildered. On the contrary, the effect of such portentous marches 
and combats as those which divided and defeated one vast army 
after another, was only to strike out in him, and kindle to a flame, 
that extraordinary genius for strategic science, of which he had 
hitherto been himself unconscious. What others wondered at, 
Jomini analyzed. Where others saw the lawlessness of irregular 
genius, he saw genius, too, but genius acting through the pro- 
cesses of invariable science. In other words, the operations of 
Bonaparte awoke in the mind of the youthful Swiss the idea 
that war, as an art, had its fixed principles capable of being dis- 
covered by a correct analysis of the actual phenomena of war, 
and susceptible of being expressed in clear and simple defini- 
tions and rules. It happened, that, at the same moment, he 
became acquainted with the posthumous works of Frederick 
the Great. Between the battles of the Prussian king and the 
strategic operations of the republican general he saw—not simi- 
larity alone—but perfect identity; and in this identity he 
recognized the first principle of the art of war. The tactics of 
Leuthen gave him the key to the strategy of Napoleon and to 
that of all the great captains, whether of ancient or modern 
times. 

But while Jomini obeyed the law of his intellect in working 
out the ideas that had dawned upon him, and in verifying them 
by a critical examination of the facts of military history, his 
temperament and tastes forbade that he should do so as a mere 
peaceful student—that he should be a soldier in theory and a 
broker in practice. He longed for the field; and, if that could 
not be, then, at least, for such employment as would make war 
his actual profession. He, therefore, embraced the first oppor- 
tunity that offered itself to him as a Swiss, and left Paris in 
1797 to become under-secretary or chief clerk in the War De- 
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partment of the new “ Helvetian Republic,” with the rank of 
Chief of Battalion. It is curious that the aspiring strategist 
obtained this place at last by an exhibition of his skill in ealli- 
graphy ; and it is strikingly characteristic of him, that he could 
not accept the place he had sought, without giving the secretary 
to understand, that he had supposed an under-secretary of war 
had something better to do than to set pretty copies. Jomini 
always had the infirmity of “ giving a piece of his mind” to his 
superior for the time being, were he king or kaiser, and was 
thus always standing full in the way of his own promotion. 

However, after havi ing “rolled this stone from his breast,” Jo- 
mini fell to the performance of his duties ; and his labors in the 
work of organizing the Helvetic army would have been extra- 
ordinary on the part of one ten years older than himself. 

Omitting the details of those labors, and even passing lightly 
over the request of the Helvetic Directory to the Seeretary of 
War, that he should teach his chief clerk to show a little more 
deference and modesty (the said clerk having chosen to admin- 
ister a severe castigation to the high authorities of Berne), it is 
more to the purpose to mention the first of many recorded 
proofs how completely he had discovered the secret of the Napo- 
leonic strategy. It was now December, 1799; Bonaparte had 
returned from Egypt and had made his 18th Brumaire ; he was 
moving troops towards both the Rhine and the Rhone, while he 
was forming what was ostensibly an army of reserve e at the in- 
termediate ‘point of Dijon. Was it his purpose to cross the 
Rhine against the right of the enemy in Germany, or to attack 
their extreme left, by way of the Riviera di Genoa, as in 1796 ? 
In a discussion between Jomini and his fellow-officers at Berne, 
he alone expressed the singular opinion—and sustained it by a 
wager—that the First Consul would certainly not attack the 
front, but seize the communications, of Melas; that to that end 
he would march through Sw itzerland ; and that the reserve army 
of Dijon was his real army. This was in December, 1799, six 
months before the crossing of the Great St. Bernard and the 
battle of Marengo. 

In 1801, after the peace of Lunéville, Jomini again took up 
his residence at Paris. While supporting himself by entering 
professedly into business, his aim was to procure the opportu- 
nity of entering into active military service. As his best recom- 
mendation, he ‘completed the first part of his palmary work (the 
Traité des Grandes Opérations Militaires) ; and with the manu- 
script in hand he presented himself to Murat, then Governor 
of Paris, and asked for employment. Murat gave him no en- 
couragement. A Swiss general in the French service half 
promised a place, but finally preferred to give it to a brother- 
in-law. Jomini was willing to fight for Russia; but M. d’Ou- 


bril, the Czar’s chargé at Paris , handed him back his manuscript 
Vou. II.—23 
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with a silly rebuke, in return for which he received from the 
author (more swo) a proper lesson on the spot. At length, in 
1804, he put his work into the hands of Marshal Ney. One is 
surprised to find that a man of no education, who, less than ten 
years before, had been a mere private trooper, should have read 
such a treatise as Jomini’s with deep interest and thorough ap- 
a but one is not surprised to learn that the large- 
rearted Marshal immediately advanced to the author the 
requisite means for carrying his manuscript through the press, 
and attached him to his own person as a volunteer aide-de- 
camp. The Z7raité was published the same year. 

In the next year (1805), the Ulm campaign gave Jomini the 
first opportunity of showing his capacity for actual war. Ile 
was not a French, but a foreign, officer; he was a mere volun- 
teer, without recognized position; and yet the service which his 
relations to Marshal Ney enabled him to render Napoleon, were of 
a character so striking that they deserve to be recounted in some 
detail. The last of September, 1805, found the Austrian army, 
under Mack, pushed forward, far in advance of their Russian 
allies, at Ulm, on the Danube, facing bravely towards an enemy, 
whom they were expecting from the west. Suddenly, that 
enemy, a hundred and eighty thousand strong, came down upon 
them, like a wintry storm, from the north. With his left and 
centre, Napoleon crossed the Danube fifty miles to the east, 
completely severed Mack’s communications with Augsburg and 
Munich, and cut off his retreat to the Tyrol at the southeast. 
He then began to close inupon him at Ulm. In the meanwhile 
he had left Ney (whose corps formed a part of the right wing) 
upon the left or north bank of the Danube, with orders to ad- 
vance by that route towards Ulm, seizing all the bridges, and 
throwing enough troops across to keep up communication with 
the centre and left. Thus far all had gone well, in spite of the 
cold and rain and mud of a German October. But at this stage 
of the operations, the Emperor—in order, probably, to give a 
member of his family a chance to shine—placed his brother-in- 
law, Murat, over the entire right wing. Immediately therenpon 
(namely, on the 10th of October) Murat—under the impression | 
that a great battle was about to take place on the south bank 
of the Danube—rode rapidly over to Ney’s head-quarters, and 
directed him, with all the troops under his command, to cross 
the river at once, and to march westward for the line of the 
Iiler. Napoleon’s marshals never liked to obey each other ; 
Ney, especially, was by no means the meekest of men; and 
Murat’s cavalier manner did not sweeten the bitter pill of obe- 
dience. The two great officers, therefore, very naturally, 
entered the room, in which Jomini was on duty, in high dispute 
with respect to the order. Ney, however, angry as he was, could 
only submit; and therefore turned to Jomini, and directed him 
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to put into writing the order for marching to the Iller. Now 
Jomini had seized the idea of the campaign from the very outset : 
the direction given to the columns, as they marched from 
Boulogne, Holland, and Hanover, showed him, at once, that the 
Emperor was re-enacting the strategy of Marengo. Napoleon 
had not chosen to tell Ney why the right wing was to operate on 
the left bank of the Danube; but Jomini knew that it must be 
in order to prevent Mack from effecting his retreat to Bohemia 
by the northeast, cutting his enemy’s communications as he 
went. He, therefore, respectfully remarked, that the order, 
which he was directed to write, was in contradiction to the 
Emperor’s order to watch the left bank of the Danube. “ That’s 
all ancient history,” exclaimed Murat ; “ write away.”—* Mon- 
seigneur will excuse me from writing,” answered Jomini: “there 
are clerks enough on Marshal Ney’s staff to save me from the 
necessity of writing what I believe to be in direct opposition to 
the intentions of the Emperor.”—“ Well done! Marshal Ney; 
do you allow your officers to discuss your orders after that 
fashion ?’?—“ I beg your Highness’s pardon,” answered Jomini: 
“T am a Swiss otticer, as my uniform might have told you; I 
am in this position only as a volunteer. I applied to your 
Highness for a place, and was refused. Marshal Ney had the 
kindness to accept my services, and sometimes permits me to 
discuss operations with him, in reference to the principles of 
military science.” Nothing, clearly, could be done with Jomini. 
Ney, therefore, called a clerk, and the orders were written. 
Presently Ney, thoroughly dissatisfied with Murat’s plans and 
irritated at his behavior, declared that he would complain of 
him to the Emperor. Jomini prevailed upon him, instead, to 
address to Murat himself a dispassionate letter, of sound mili- 
tary reasoning, that could not fail to convince any man capable 
of looking upon the position with the eye of a strategist. The 
letter was accordingly written by Jomini, and signed by Ney. 
Murat’s answer was to send the letter back. Upon receiving 
this gross insult, Ney, giving way to a fit of wrath, which lasted 
him for the rest of the campaign, proceeded to obey for the 
present, with the determination of demanding his satisfaction 
afterwards.* But, most fortunately, these discussions had gained 
a day, the whole of the 11th, during which Ney’s troops had been 


3 


* During the discussion, Murat (according to Thiers) expressed his contempt for 
closet strategy, and declared that he was in the habit of making his plans in the 
face of the enemy. And this taunt was addressed to Ney! On the 14th, therefore, 
when Ney was about to lead his troops to the attack of Elchingen, he dressed 
himself in full uniform; and then riding up to Murat, he seized him by the arm, in 
the presence of the Emperor, and shaking it roughly, exclaimed, “ Now is your 
time, prince; come with me, and let us make our plans together in the face of the 
- The threatened duel was prevented with difficulty by the interference 
of friends. 
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keeping on in the original and proper direction of their march. 
Loison’ s division was now recalled and sent across the river ; Ga- 
zan’s, coming up, was to take the same false direction ; and ‘Ney 
himself was sullenly preparing to start with Malher’s men, when 
he was suddenly arrested by the distant roar of artillery. He 
perceived, instantly, that Mack was attempting to execute the 
very movement to prevent which the right wing had been ordered 
by Napoleon to observe the north bank of the Danube. Mack, 
with twenty-five thousand men, was crossing the river, and was 
cutting his way to Bohemia, resisted only by the single corps of 
Dupont, which, fortunately, had not yet been ordered to mareh 
for the ler. It was always Ney’s maxim, marcher au canon. 
He gave up instantly his ‘sullen obedience to the orders of the 
Imperial brother-in-law; recalled the divisions, which had 
crossed the river; and galloped off to the scene of ac tion, leav- 
ing Jomini to conduct Gazan’s division to the same point, as 
soon as it should have come up. 

It was night; and Jomini, while waiting for Gazan, was sleep- 
ing as he could on some straw, when he heard the voice of. the 
Emperor at the foot of the stairs. Jomini sprang Up, half 
dressed, to meet him. ‘ Where are Marshal Ney’s troops?’ was 
Napoleon’s first question. Jomini informed him, that, within 
one or two hours, they would all be concentrated near the bridges 
of Elchingen and Leipheim.—“ And where is the Marshal him- 
self?”—“He must be now at the bridge of Leipheim, where 
the fighting had been going on a few hours before.” —“ Then 
what is the nonsense that Murat wrote me, about Ney’s march- 
ing for the Iller ?””—** The Marshal, Sire, was in fact marching 
for the Iller, in obedience to the reiterated orders of Prince 
Murat; but, when he heard the guns in his rear, he felt bound 
to disr egard ‘those orders , and is now uniting his entire force, for 
the purpose of retaking Elchingen at day ybreak.”—* Are you 
sure of that ?—“ So sure, Sire, that it is I, who dispatched the 
orders, and am now waiting for Gazan’s division, to conduct it 
to the Marshal.’”—The Emperor had ridden several leagues, 
through rain and mud, to prevent, if possible, by his presence, the 
disasters that were sure to result from the false movement of 
Ney; but he was fully relieved of his anxiety by the words of 
Jomini, and immediately rode back, through the darkness, to 
the centre. The story need be pursued no further. The influ- 
ence of the remonstrances and counsels of Jomini upon Ney’ 
had prevented the loss to Napoleon of all the fruits of his 
strategic combinations. The credit attached, of course, to Ney ; 
it was s only later—it does not appear pr ecisely when—that the 
Emperor learned what had been Jomini’s 8 part in the affair.* 


*It ought not, perhaps, to be omitted, that Jomini embraced this, the first 
opportunity-presented to him, for giving proof of his personal courage: he was 
particularly conspicuous in the attack on the Michelsberg and in the bold dash at 
the gate of Ulm. 
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Jomini, being on duty with Ney, in the Tyrol, for the rest 
of the campaign, had no part in the great day of Austerlitz ; 
but having been sent to head-quarters, after the battle, with dis- 
patches, he embraced the opportunity to present to the Emperor, 
at the same time, a copy of his 77reatise, and to invite his atten- 
tion especially to the fourteenth chapter, on Lines of Operations, 
and to the comparison between the system of Frederick and that 
of Napoleon himself. A month or two later, the Emperor took 
advantage of a moment of leisure to ask his Secretary, Maret 
(afterwards Duke of Bassano), to read him the chapter in ques- 
tion. The peaceful Secretary (who himself told the story to 
Jomini) proceeded to read, with inward reluctance, what seemed 
to him utterly unintelligible, when the Emperor—after several 
expressions of surprise and approbation—began to show signs 
of displeasure :—“ How could Fouché (he exclaimed) have 
allowed such a book to be printed! It is simply teaching my 
system of war to my enemies. The book must be seized by the 
police, to prevent its circulation.” Maret explained to Jomini 
by what reasoning the Emperor was persuaded to let the book 
go :—“ The old generals,” he remarked, “ don’t read; and the 
young ones have no command ;” but the author could have well 
afforded to have one edition of his Treatise seized, for the sake 
of such an indorsement from the lips of Napoleon. Moreover, 
instead of being put under the surveillance of the police, as < 
dangerous character, he was relieved from his position as a mere 
Swiss volunteer, and was, by the Emperor’s orders, made a regu- 
lar staff-officer, with the rank of colonel. 

In the month of September, 1806, while the staff of the 6th 
Corps was occupying a chiteau in Wiirtemberg, Jomini often 
discussed with Ney the question whether there was likely to be 
war with Prussia, or not; and, finally, to impress his views 
more deeply upon the Marshal, he addressed to him a memoir 
(afterwards printed), with the title, On the Probabilities of War 
with Prussia, and on the Military Operations which (in the event 
of such War) are likely to take place. Suffice it to say, that, in 
this memoir, Jomini pointed out beforehand the strategic move- 
ment which Napoleon, in pursuance of his system, was certain 
to adopt, as distinctly as he had predicted the march through 
Switzerland to Marengo, six years before. A fortnight after 
presenting this remarkable paper to the Marshal, he received 
orders fiom the Emperor to meet him at Mentz. The interview 
was a singular and characteristic one. After the usual brief 
query, ‘Who are you?” Napoleon told Jomini, that he must 
have him, as the author of a work, which supposed a peculiar 
knowledge of the Prussian army, attached to his own person. 
Jomini answered, that he must first return to the head-quarters 
of Marshal Ney, but that, in four days, he would meet the 
Emperor punctually at Bamberg. “At Bamberg /” exclaimed 
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Napoleon, in a tone of anger and surprise ; “ who told you I was 
going to Bamberg ?”’—* The map of Germany, Sire.”—“ There 
are a hundred other routes on the map of Germany besides that 
of Bamberg.”—“ Certainly, Sire; but it is probable that your 
Majesty will choose to execute the same manceuvre against the 
Prussian left, as against the right of Mack by Donauwerth, and 
against that of Melas, by the Great St. Bernard. In that case, 
there can be but one route—that of Bamberg towards Gera.”— 
“Very well,” replied the Emperor; “be at Bamberg in four 
days; but say not one word about it, even to Berthier ; nobody 
must know that I am going to Bamberg.” 

One would naturally suppose that Jomini’s fortune was now 
made; but it was always his fatality to upset the fair fabric of 
his own prosperity. While Napoleon was at Berlin, after hav- 
ing set his foot on the prostrate power of Prussia, Jomini 
had the sagacity to discover, that the war was to be carried 
into Poland. Conceiving this step and the policy involved in 
it to be fraught with danger, he composed another memoir, to 
prove, from the principles of Napoleon’s own system, that the 
re-establishment of Poland, without the concurrence of one, at 
least, of the powers that had shared in the partition of it, would 
involve France in perpetual war, to sustain an edifice without 
foundation ; and this memoir, with the warm encouragement of 
Bertrand, he transmitted to the Emperor. A few days after- 
wards, when Marshal Ney with his staff appeared at Court, 
Jomini was made to learn what his future share of favor was 
likely to be, by the dry address, “* Ah! vous voila, M. le diplo- 
mat: I knew you to be a good soldier, but I was not aware 
that you were a bad politician.” From this time forth, Napoleon 
was ready to enjoy the benefit of Jomini’s services, but was 
never disposed to reward them with any special favor or pro- 
motion. At Eylau, for example, when the Emperor perceived 
the battle to be as good as lost, he singled out Jomini, whom 
he had still kept near his person, and gave him full powers to 
act for him, with what was to be the rear-guard, and to retreat 
or stand firm, according as he should judge to be necessary, 
from the conduct of the enemy. Just then the arrival of Ney 
saved the battle, but spoiled Jomini’s chance of recovering 
the favor he had lost. At the close of the war, Jomini was 
indeed made chief of Ney’s staff, but not until he had received 
treatment, which had led him, with his usual meekness, to offer 
his resignation. Near the close of the same year sore while 
on duty at Glogau, in Silesia, he continued his great 77catise, 
and—to meet the wishes of Bertrand—printed separately and 
in advance the closing chapter on the General Principles of the 
Art of War. In 1808 and 1809, he was with Ney in Spain.* 


* It is related, by more than one historian of the Peninsular War, that when 
Napoleon heard of Wellesley’s crossing the Douro and surprising Soult, he 
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During the interval between the peace with Austria and the 


war with Russia, Jomini was induced, by the treatment which 
he received from the Imperial head-quarters, to receive favor- 
ably propositions, now made to him a second time, for entering 
the military service of the Emperor Alexander. But it was an 
indispensable prerequisite, that he should receive a discharge 
from the French service; but this Napoleon—who was at least 
unwilling that a power, which might soon’ become hostile, 
should have the benefit ‘of Jomini’s talents—refused to give. 
Under a very reasonable apprehension of going as a prisoner to 
Vincennes, if he should do otherwise, Jomini “accepted a com- 
mission of brigadier-general from Napoleon, and closed his 
negotiations with Russia. THe appears even to have somewhat 
risen in favor; for he was graciously and urgently invited by 
the Emperor to become the historian of the Italian campaign of 
1796 and 1797. In the Russian invasion, Jomini thought it 
hardly delicate to appear actively in a war against a sovereign, 
who had twice invited him, with the kindest offers, into his 
service. He, therefore, excused himself from going to the front 
with Ney, and remained behind as governor of Wilna, and 
afterwards of Smolensko. In this capacity, he did more than 
any one else, per haps, to save the army, in its disastrous retreat. 
With the activity and intelligence that belonged to his char- 
acter, he had, of his own authority, made careful reconnoissances 
of-the various routes from Orscha to Wilna, and of the various 
0ints, at which the Beresina and the Dnieper could be crossed. 
He was the first to learn and report the approach of Tchitcha- 
goff, and thereby to prevail on the Emperor to abandon the march 
om Borisoff, and to attempt a passage of the river higher up the 
stream. By his accurate knowledge of the ground, and by the 
weight of his strategic judgment, he induced Napoleon to give 
up his favorite project of repeating the manceuvres of his Italian 
campaign in the wider space, and on the marshy desert, of that 
wintry region. He was ordered to co-operate with General 
{blé in building the bridges. These services had well nigh 
cost him his life. He was crowded into the river, and rescued 
by a miracle; he was seized with a pleurisy ; he was attacked by 
Cossacks, and saved from their lances only by the impenetrable 
armor of his frozen garments. On arriving, in a deplorable 
state, at Stettin, he received the Emperor’ s order, through Ber- 
thier, to proceed to Paris, to assist in raising and organizing a 





predicted that he would next meade up the Tagus against Victor and strike a blow 
at Madrid. Lecomte, on the other hand, gives us the more authentic account, 
that Jomini, having been sent from Spain by Ney to the Emperor at Vienna, in 1809, 
made to him this prediction; that Napoleon smiled at it as the crotehet of a 
theorist ; but that, a few days later, when he had received the news of Talavera, he 
called Jomini to him and exclaimed, “ Ah, you were in the right; the English have 
pushed forward from Portugal, and, what is worse, have given that awkward 
Jourdan a beating. This Wellesley, it seems, is a man.” 
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new army. The dangerous illness, which he had contracted at 
the Beresina, prevented him from sharing in this honorable 
work, and, perhaps, in the reward destined for his past and 
prospective services :—there is reason to believe, that, in the 
freshness of his gratitude, Napoleon had intended to make 
Jomini a Marshal of France.* If so, these gracious dispositions 
did not last long. In the campaign which ensued, the Emperor 
not only did not interfere positively to pay off his ‘debt of grati- 
tude by giving Jomini promotion, but he suffered him ‘to be 
outraged “and driven from his service by gross injustice. 

A brigadier- general, unattached, Jomini reached the seat of 
war, in ‘1813, just as the bloody ‘day of Liitzen was closing. 
The Emperor met him near the field, and addressed him with a 
cordiality that gave evidence of grateful recollection and confi- 
dence :—“ Jomini, I send you to ‘Ney as chief of staff; he is to 
have the command of more than eighty thousand men; go, and 
do a good job of work for me.”+ The Allies were retreating 
towards Silesia, but with indications of a possible division 
of their forces, ‘in consequence of which the Prussians might 
move in a northeasterly direction to cover Berlin. While 
Napoleon himself, therefore, followed up the enemy as they 
left the field, he detached Ney in the direction of Berlin, with 
the intention that he should take adv antage of the possible 
separate movement of the Prussians, if it should take place, or 
turn to the right and resume his connection with the main 
body, in case a great battle should be imminent. Subsequent 
orders of the Emperor had the effect of impressing Ney’s mind 
with the conviction, that it was his duty, at any rate, to make 
a more decided movement towards Berlin. On the 6th, there- 
fore, he dictated the proper orders to his chief of staff, to that 
effect. The position became that of Giinzburg in 1805, when 
Jomini had to oppose to the orders of Murat the real intentions 
of the Emperor as inferred from his system of warfare :—Jomini 
represented to Ney, that the direction now to be given to the 
march was to the right, towards Bautzen, and not to the left, 
towards Dahme and Berlin. The Marshal insisted. Jomini 
wrote the orders, but in such a form, that they were not to be 
signed (according to regulation) by the chief of staff, but by the 
Marshal himself. He explained, that he was prepared to resign 
his office, as chief of staff, and to march towards Berlin in com- 


* Lecomte relates (p. 117) on good authority, that one day, when Napoleon was 
conversing with Prince Wenzel Lichtenstein (an Austrian envoy sent to him during 
the campaign of 1814, to negotiate an armistice), he remarked, “If Jomini had not 
been sick [on his return from Russia], he would have become Marshal of France.” 

+ Allez, et faites moi de la bonne besogne.-—Homely as this English version may be, itis 
consecrated as what was actually said by General Richardson, when he had just 
received his mortal wound at Antietam: “ Tell General McClellan that I have done 
a good job of work for him to-day.” 
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mand of a brigade, if Ney should so order; but that he could 
not give the sanction of his name to a movement, which was at 
variance with all he had taught as a military author and an 
expounder of the system of Napoleon. Under these cireum- 
stances, neither would Ney sign the order; and thus his army, 
for the moment, lay still. A few hours later, news was brought 
in, that a large Russian corps was marching towards Bautzen. 
This indicated that there was to be no separation of the Allies, 
and that a battle was imminent. The Marshal, therefore, at 
once put his troops in motion towards the same point; and by- 
and by had the satisfaction to receive an order from the Emperor, 
prescribing the very march which he had thus already commenced, 
in conformity with the urgent representations of his chief of staff. 
The field of battle was better known to Jomini than, perhaps, to 
Napoleon himself; for he had studied it as the historian of 
Frederick, whose surprise and defeat at Hochkirk had taken 
place within its limits; and he carried the engraved plan of it 
with him. When, therefore, Ney had arrived upon the field at 
Kix, Jomini laid this plan before him, and called his attention 
to the fact, that the only line of retreat for the enemy was by 
Wiirschen, and that to cut this his march must be directed 
towards the lofty steeple of Hochkirk. Had the Marshal received 
no instructions to disturb, in his mind, the impression made by 
this advice, the “ good job of work,” which had been demanded 
of Jomini, would have been most effectually done; but, most 
unfortunately, in answer to an application for orders, only a 
brief note in pencil came from the Emperor, written with such 
imperfect knowledge of the facts as to require interpretation, 
and Ney durst not and would not adopt the interpretation urged 
upon him by Jomini. The consequence was loss of time, a 
combat engaged with the enemy at the wrong point, a deflection 
from the only proper direction to be given to his troops, and 
the door left wide open for the escape of Bliicher. The great 
battle of Bautzen became, therefore, a brilliant victory—brilliant 
even for what Ney actually achieved—but a victory barren of 
results. 

Ney had not been on really friendly terms with Jomini for 
years; he had been told that much of the credit for what had 
won him his title as Duke of Elchingen, had been claimed by his 
Swiss aide-de-camp ; and at this very moment he had the same 
officer for chief of staff, solely because he was ordered to re- 
ceive him as such by the Emperor; yet so naturally magnani- 
mous was “the bravest of the brave,”—-so fully alive to the rare 
strategic genius which Jomini had just now again exhibited in 
connection with this very battle, that he placed the name of 
Brigadier-General Jomini at the head of a list of five hundred of 
those who had won aright to promotion, and recommended that 
he be made a general of division—the highest grade in the Im- 
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erial army under that of Marshal. But although Ney pressed 
his recommendation by his own personal influence, and although 
the recommendation was one which should have needed no 
pressing, if Napoleon had any memory for Ulm and the Bere- 
sina, the name of Jomini was stricken from the list, while every 
man of the remaining four hundred and ninety-nine received 
his promotion. Nor was this all. Jomini had been prevented 
from performing a piece of routine duty on the exact day— 
that, namely, of returning to head-quarters the semi-monthly 
state of the corps—by a tardiness of General Souham in con- 
tributing his part of the information. The delay was trifling, 
and the cause—the condition of the army immediately after a 
great battle—was obvious enough. Nevertheless, Berthier-— 
whose malignant pen had erased the name of Jomini from 
Ney’s list—seized the opportunity to feed an old grudge, by 
publicly censuring General Jomini before the entire army, in 
general orders, as guilty of dereliction of duty as a staff- 
otticer. 

The outrage thus inflicted upon an eminent officer, at the 
moment when he had just rendered such signal services, was 
calculated to produce extreme exasperation in the meekest breast; 
but Jomini was at the same time quick-temperted and wrong- 
headed ; and the step which he took to give vent to his wrath 
and to gratify (perhaps) a certain desire of revenge, if sug- 
gested by the violence of passion, appeared to be sanctioned by 
his freedom from all allegiance to the government of France. 
He availed himself of his utmost license as a Swiss mercenary 
(for so Colonel Lecomte, by way of vindication, claims him to 
have been), and passed over from the French camp to that of 
the Allies ;—he abandoned the service of Napoleon for that of 
Alexander. He went over during the armistice; he called in 
Ney’s cavalry, to secure it from surprise, before he went; he 
betrayed no secrets ; he refused to give any information. Na- 
poleon himself, at St. Helena—discharging a small part of his 
debt by an act of tardy justice—declared Jomini’s right, as a 
Swiss, to change service; admitted that he had been treated 
unjustly, and cleared him from having been, in any respect, a 
traitor ; but—swrgit amari aliquid—it jars most discordantly 
against the nice sense of soldierly honor to pass over, during a 
campaign in operation, to the other side, and to fight on 
the side of those who, a month before, had been enemies, 
against those who, a month before, had been comrades and 
friends. The best that can be said for Jomini in the case is, 
that—in the midst of the considerate treatment of French mili- 
tary men and French authors, and of kind attentions from the 
imperial successor of the chief whom he abandoned—he has 
always expressed deep regret for the step he took; and if, at 
the moment, his feelings were embittered towards Napoleon 
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personally,* he has since then done more in his writings than 
all other authors to vindicate the military supremacy, and even 
to justify the policy and character, of the man by whom he had 
felt himself wronged. 

The military career of Jomini naturally loses much of its 
interest from the moment when it became detached from that 
of the great soldier whose system he was born to analyze and 
to illustrate. It may suffice, therefore, to say, very briefly, that 
Jomini, by his change, neither reaped honors nor escaped mor- 
tifications. His position as aide-de-camp to Alexander lost 
much of its value by Alexander’s yielding the command-in- 
chief of the Allies to Schwartzenberg. The Austrian and Prus- 
sian generals were prepared to be jealous of him, at any rate ; 
but who can wonder at their conceiving and exhibiting pro- 
found aversion for a foreign staff-ofticer, who, in a council of 
war, showed so little reverence for a plan of campaign recom- 
mended by them, as to exclaim aloud, “ When war is carried 
on after such a fashion, one might as well go to bed and sleep 
at once,”—and who, when Prince Schwartzenberg had persisted, 
against Jomini’s remonstrances, in keeping the left, at Leipzig, 
in the marshy gorge between the Pleisse and the Elster, had 
the good manners to say, in his hearing, to some Russian offi- 
cers, ‘‘ Now you are going to see how a battle gets lost, when a 
commander-in-chief pokes himself, with one-half of his army, 


into a blind alley which he can’t get out of, while the other half 


is crushed by superior numbers.” Nay, Jomini lost the favor 


even of Alexander himself, who had been disposed to be the 
kindest of patrons, by treating some military plan of the Em- 
perorys as unceremoniously as he had that of the allied council 
of war. In spite, therefore, of services at Dresden and Leipzig, 
as creditable to his strategic talents as those at Ulm and the 
Beresina, he remained, during the lifetime of Alexander, merely 
a lieutenant-general and aide-de-camp to the Emperor, with no 
other reward than the pay attached to his grade ; and—partly, 
perhaps, because of such loss of personal favor, and partly be- 
cause of his shattered health—found it pleasanter to live, for a 
large part of his time, in Switzerland or at Paris, than in Russia. 
Nicholas invited his counsels and did him justice ; and Alexan- 
der—the reigning emperor—has shown the veteran soldier and 
author marked attention. At the age of eighty-five he was, at 
the last dates, still alive and in the full possession of his facul- 
ties, enjoying, at Paris, the respect of a large society of military 


* The late General Sir George Cathcart (killed at Inkerman) speaks of a 
conversation held with Jomini in 1813, immediately after his going over to the 
Allies, in which he declared, that Napoleon had alienated the affections of all his 
most eminent officers by the cynical contempt with which he treated them.— 
Commentaries on the War in Russia and Germany in 1812 and 1813. London, 1850. 
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men, many of whom must have derived not the least valuable 
part of their education from the study of his works. 

It is clear enough, from the facts of Jomini’s life, as well as 
from his own revelations, that his first ambition was to be a 
soldier—a practical fighting man—who disdained, as much as 
Murat, to make plans in his closet, unless he could at least assist 
in carrying them out in the face of the enemy. He has always 
called himself soldat avant tout ; and—if Napier’s informant 
can be trusted—he has even affected the less excusable virtues of 
the soldier.* It strikes one forcibly, therefore, to see, from the 
history of his career, how obstinately the Fates denied him the 
double glory which he was fully capable of and equally aimed 
at; with what readiness they allowed him to become the first 
of strategists, while they gave him just chance enough to show 
that he could have borne the marshal’s baton as gloriously as a 
Marmont, a Soult, or a Davoust, and then uniformly disap- 
pointed him. But the young soldier may derive a good lesson 
by observing, that the instrument which the Fates made use of 
to check the rise of Jomini in the service, was his own hastiness 
of temper, his bluntness of speech, and mistimed sturdiness of 
conduct. These faults—superticial as they may appear—coun- 
terbalanced the effect of really noble and even amiable quali- 
ties. It was by lavishing upon the sturdy Dutch authorities all 
the charm of his elegant and amiable manners—by appearing 


always to yield while he was carrying his point—that Marl- 
borough was enabled to carry the allied army to the field of his 
glory at Blenheim ; and philosophic calmness and moderation 
did as much for the ultimate success of Wellington, as those 
more obvious qualities which made him known, but most im- 
perfectly, as the “ Iron Duke.” 


* “The author’s disposition, we have heard, is extremely vehement and fiery—an 
impetuous soldier after Ceesar’s own heart, possessed of great genius and ardor, and 
dividing his time between pleasure and war; being, as a friend of his once told us, 
‘ compose absolument de lamour, de sulfure et bitume.””—Ed. Rev., July, 1821. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE CUCKOO. 


Aut poets of all ages, Persian, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
French, English, are loud in their praises of the heavenly music 
of the nightingale, and even sober prose never speaks of it 
without a touch of ecstasy. Pliny rises into something like 
poesy on this occasion, and honest Izaak Walton says this airy 
creature breathes such sweet music out of her little instrumen- 
tal throat, that it might make one think miracles are not ceased, 
and he seems to suppose it almost equal to that provided for the 
saints in Heaven. 

She has no great variety or beauty of plumage, and has not 
much outwardly, perhaps, to please the eye. She is to be heard, 
not seen ; is shy, reserved, and not fond of exhibition. 

There is another bird, with gayer, or at least more gaudy 
plumage, very busy and restless, loquacious and meddle- 
some, flitting continually and uselessly about, with a regular 
short succession of notes, sometimes accompanied by a clatter- 
ing noise, seemingly fond of being noticed, and pertectly satis- 
fied with its own performance. Indeed, it is quite a contrast 
to the nightingale. 

Once on a time, as I have read, the cuckoo, which is the bird 
I mean, after listening gisdainfully to the descants of the night- 
ingale, asked by what rules she was governed. For his own 
part, he had his method, from which he never deviated, and 
which he much preferred, as, indeed, most people did, to the 
wild irregular bursts of melody that appeared to be so capricious 
in the nightingale, and to be subject to no rules whatever but 
the natural impulses of her heart. He wondered, and so did 
everybody, how she could possibly sing in such a strange fashion, 
and advised her to imitate his style, so superior and so much 
easier too, as it required only two notes, E natural and C sharp ; 
and he ventured to assert that every competent judge of music 
would prefer his style to the other. 

“T know not how that may be,” said the nightingale; “ but 
it is my way and I follow it, whatever others may think of it. 
I may be wrong, but I cannot help it.” 

“Why,” said the cuckoo, “here is a first-rate critic, this 
worthy ass, with his long ears, just fitted for sweet sounds, and 
let us appeal to his judgment to decide between us.” 

The ass, who was quietly browsing on some thistles in a lane. 
close by, consented to act as umpire, if they would wait till 
he had finished his dinner, as, he said, he never decided any 
important cause on an empty stomach, and so begged them 
to rest quiet on the branches of a beech-tree till he had done 
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eating, and then he would come to take his siesta and hear 
their controversy. 

When the ass had ended his meal, he walked slowly and 
solemnly to the foot of the tree, stretched himself out at full 
length on the turf, closed his eyes and raised his ears, and an- 
nounced that he was ready to hear the rival songsters. 

Whereupon, the nightingale began her song, and\uttered 
such varied music, that sometimes she seemed to breathe out 
her very soul, forgetful of self, and swayed only by the impulses 
of her heart, as if she were indeed of an angelic nature, or, as 
Dante says, one of “God’s own birds.” 

When she had ended, the cuckoo began his strain, with his 
tedious notes over and over again, and with the air of one who 
pitied the poor bird that seemed to sing without rule and only 
as her passion moved her. 

The judge at once decided in his favor—he could understand 
that style—it was regular, suited to conventional propriety, and 
intelligible to the dullest capacity; whereas, the wild, ungov- 
erned bursts of the other he could not relish, and would not try 
to follow, and, without desiring another trial, dismissed the 
rivals. 

Are we not reminded of another Nightingale, to the music 
of whose good deeds 


‘‘God’s own ear 
Listens delighted,” 


who followed the impulses of a heart enlightened by the purest 
principles of the Gospel, who despised the sneers and censures 
of the worldly, and, like those other “Sisters of Charity,” de- 
voted her time, her labor, and her means to the holiest pur- 
poses, and in spite of the cuckoos and the asses that could not 
fathom the depth of such impulses, watched over the beds of 
the wounded, the sick, and the dying in the hospital at Scutari, 
and whose sublime example is followed, in this fierce civil dis- 
cord of ours, by so many worthy imitators? And have we not 
cuckoos as =n nightingales ? 





MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES B. M’PHERSON. 


ENIGMA. 


A BREATH can frame me: yet the blasts of hell, 
When once I’m formed, cannot my shape dispel. 
I bind and sever factions, parties, sects, 

I’m that which sunders and am what connects. 
Some like me first, and some prefer me last, 
Some yield me slowly, and some quite too fast. 
I soothe the suffering of the bed of woe; 

I make the broken heart with rapture glow. 

I join two souls with love’s enchanting chain ; 
At my command ’tis snapped and rent in twain. 
Sometimes I’m only but.the emptiest sound, 
Sometimes I hold a mystery profound. 

’T was I created all things, and through me 
What is exists, what was, and what shall be. 
Ask what I am—perhaps your tongue will frame, 
And in that question give my very name. 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES B. 
McPHERSON. 


DE B. RANDOLPH KEIM, 


Tuer laudation of prominent men during their presence 
amongst us, has, of late, become so common, that there is gen- 
erally little untrodden ground left for that posthumous remark, 
by means of which, while we mourn our affliction, we are also 
enabled to place the lives of the distinguished dead before the 
people for their reflection, admiration, and imitation. The per- 
sonage, however, of whom we now intend to speak, has been 
one of the few exceptions to this raging custom. Like Grant, 
Sherman, and some others, McPherson rose to the summit of 
his glory through merit, and an earnest and unassuming atten- 
tion to duty, and not through that fictitious praise which has 
advanced so many beyond their capacities. our years of unpar- 
alleled scholarship while attending the military academy ; eight 
years of conspicuous service in the highest departments of mili- 
tary engineering, before the war and in its earlier stages ; eleven 
months as chief engineer in Missouri, in the expedition up the 
Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, at Shiloh and at Corinth; 
eighteen months, in which he rose from general of division to 
commander of a grand army,—and yet, with such a record, 
personally in the army, McPherson was known to but few out- 
side of his command, and to the people of the North he was 
known only in one or two of the great actions of his career. 
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Let us endeavor, for a moment, to forget our great national 
bereavement, and study the life of this great and exemplary 
soldier, and may the rising spirits of our armies see in him an 
example which, followed, will surely lead them to the highest 
peak of martial success. 

On the 22d of October, 1862, two weeks after his promo- 
tion, for meritorious services, to the rank of major-general of 
volunteers, the empleyés of ‘the military railroads of the De- 
partment of the Tennessee, of which McPherson had been 
Superintendent, took occasion to show their admiration of him 
personally, and evince their congratulations at his promotion, by 
presenting him with a horse, ‘saddle, bridle, and sword. The 
day before the affair came off, I arrived ‘at Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, and the next day received an invitation to be in at- 
tendance. About eight o’clock in the evening I made my 
appearance. There were about one hundred and fifty offi- 
cers of all grades, and employés of the railroad, assembled 
in the parlors of the town hotel. With the exception of 
the horse, all the articles were set out for examination, and 
passed through a thorough investigation and admiration at the 
as of all present, About half: “past eight o’clock, the cere- 
monies of presentation commenced in a speech, by a ‘gentleman 
on behalf of the donors of the rich gift. To this the’ General 
replied in a plain, courteous, and unaffected manner. I listened 
attentively, and when he had finished, I fixed my opinion that 
he was a great deal more eloquent "in deeds than in words. 
However, the affair passed off very agreeably. After the cere- 
monies were over, I was introduced to the General. He greeted 
me with a hearty grasp of the hand, and a smile which I shall 
always remember. At the same time, I met for the first time 
Generals Grant and Logan, a number of colonels, since pro- 
moted, all of whom have made glorious records in the cam- 
paigns of the Southwest. At ten o’clock the party partook of 
a grand ovation, and at midnight the assemblage broke up. 
This was my first acquaintance w with McPherson, and up to the 
1st of July, three weeks before his death, I had had my home 
at his head- “quarters in all the great campaigns in the South- 
west ; and witnessed, by his side, those master-strokes of general- 
ship and success that have attended him on every field. 

he day following the presentation, General Grant assigned 
McPherson to the command of the United States forces at Boli- 
var, Tennessee, then the advance post of the army, and a posi- 
tion requiring the most rigid vigilance. The General left the 
same day, and established his head-quarters in a comfortable but 
humble cottage on the northwestern borders of the town. Let 
us here check our narrative, and take a retrospect of General 
McPherson’s earlier career. 
James Birdseye McPherson was born in Sandusky county, on 
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the 14th of November, 1828. After passing his childhood and 
youth in study and several minor pursuits, at the maximum age 
of twenty-one, he was admitted to the Military Academy at West 
Point. ‘His early habits of industry and study, as well as his 
strength of constitution, eminently adapted him to the rigid 
intellectual and physical training requisite in the profession of 
a soldier. His success while at the Academy was of the most 
flattering character. In the fourth. class of 1850, he ranked 
second ; in the third class of the year following, he stood first ; 
first in the second class of 1852; and June 30, 1853, graduated 
at the head of his class. Such evidences of scholarship could 
not well be overlooked by the authorities, and young McPherson 
was at once appointed brevet second lieutenant of engineers and 
assistant instructor of practical engineering at the Academy, a 
compliment never before nor since awarded to so young an 
officer. In this position he continued until September, 1854. 
He was next appointed assistant engineer on the defences of 
New York harbor and on the improvement of the navigation of 
the Hudson River. On this duty he remained until December, 
1856. In December, 1854, he was raised to full second lieuten- 
ant of engineers. In January, 1857, he was placed in charge 
of the construction of Fort Delaware, Pea Patch Island, Dela- 
ware River, and continued in charge until July, 1857. In 
December of the same year, he took charge of the erection of 


fortifications on Alcatras Island, San Francisco Bay, California, 
and was also connected with the survey of the Pacific coast. 
December 13th, 1858, he was promoted to first lieutenant. In 
August, 1861, he was ordered from the Pacific coast, and took 
charge of the fortifications of Boston harbor; and August 6th, 
1861, he was advanced to the junior captaincy of his corps. Upon 
the Sa of Major-General Halleck to the command of 


the Department of the West, in November, 1861, Captain 
McPherson was chosen aide-de-camp to the general, and at the 
same time was promoted as lieutenant-colonel, to date from 
November 12th, Until the beginning of 1862, Lieutenant- 
Colonel McPherson was engaged —-, on engineer duty 
in Missouri. He was next assigned to General Grant as chief- 
engineer to the expeditions against Forts Henry and Donelson. 
His services in both these brilliant affairs were recognized by a 
nomination for brevet major of engineers, to date from February 
16th, 1862. He continued with General Grant until after the 
battle of Shiloh, when he joined General Halleck, who now 
assumed command in the field. For his services at Shiloh, 
McPherson was nominated for brevet lieutenant-colonel of 
engineers, to date from April 7,1862. May 1st, he was elevated 
to the grade of colonel on the staff. During the investment of 
Corinth, Colonel McPherson had the superintendence of the 
a. department, which resulted in driving the enemy 
ou. IL. —24 
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from the most valuable strategic point south of the Ohio and 
west of the Tennessee River. ay 15th, 1862, Colonel McPher- 
son was made brigadier-general of volunteers, and in June of 
the same year was appointed, by General Grant, general superin- 
tendent of all the United States military railroads in the Depart- 
ment of West Tennessee. At the battle of Iuka, in September, 
1862, the General held a position on the staff of General Grant. 
When Corinth was attacked by the rebel General Price, Gen- » 
eral McPherson was ordered from Jackson, Tennessee, in 
command of a division of troops, designed for the rescue of the 
beleaguered garrison. He fought his way through the lines of 
the enemy, and arrived in the works on the evening of October 
4th, 1862. The next day he joined in the pursuit of the flying 
columns of the enemy, and drove them until, scattered and 
demoralized, they could no longer be found in organized bodies. 
After his return, for gallantry and valuable service on this and 
upon other occasions, he was promoted to major-general of vol- 
unteers, to date from October 8th, 1862. 

At this time McPherson was not quite thirty-four years of 
age. But nine years had elapsed since the date of his brevet 
second lieutenancy of engineers. During nearly eight of those 
years the country was blessed with peace. His promotion was 
therefore all the more glorious, as he rose in competition with 
the merit of many others of no ordinary talent, and during a 
state of affairs when the highest degree of ability entered the 
lists. It can be said truly of McPherson, that merit and appli- 
cation, not flattery and influence of friends, secured him his 
advancement. 

Passing little time in listening to baseless congratulations, as 
we have already said, the General assumed command at Bolivar. 
He made it his first duty to reorganize his command, and dis- 
pose it in advantageous positions south and west of the town. 
At the same time he sent out a strong reconnoitring party, , 
which returned bringing the valuable information that the rebel 
General Price was recovering from his disaster at Corinth, a 
few weeks before, was collecting a portion of his forces at Holly 
Springs, another body at Ripley, and held several important 
points still nearer our own lines at Bolivar. In the beginnin 
of November, 1862, General Grant ordered McPherson to hol 
his troops in readiness to move, and the next day ordered him 
to occupy Lagrange. This movement was effected with such 
rapidity, that the rebel cavalry occupying the town had hardly 
time to get out, for they could be seen dashing in the wildest 
confusion across the fields and roads towards Holly Springs. 
McPherson established his head-quarters in Lagrange, and 
encamped his troops in the vicinity. General Grant also 
established head-quarters here on the same day. On November 
11th, 1862, the commanding general ordered McPherson to get 
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in readiness a division of infantry, together with a sufficient 
force of cavalry, for a reconnoissance of special danger and im- 

ortance. General McPherson was to command in person. 

he next morning, at an early hour, the troops were under 
arms, and moving southward. By noon we had marched eight 
miles, and were drawing near to a village called Old Lamar. 
When within a mile of the place the cavalry became engaged, 
and a spirited contest was kept up for an hour. Meanwhile 
McPherson had been to the front, surveyed the field, and 
deployed his column. Early in the afternoon the enemy’s main 
line was discovered, and it was not long before the engagement 
became general. The enemy outnumbering us might have 
gained the cae had it not been for the excellent position 
the General had taken. While the infantry and artillery were 
occupying the attention of the enemy, the General sent his 
cavalry to the left, with instructions to avoid the flank of the 
enemy, and attack him in the rear. The movement was 
‘eminently successful, and soon made itself known by a pell-mell 
advance of the enemy into a cotton field. No sooner were they 
in this position, than a portion of our line advanced against 
their flank, crumbling their entire line. This was the end of 
the fight. The enemy rushed for Holly Springs at the top of 
his speed, while McPherson, allowing his infantry to advance 


slowly, pushed rapidly ahead in person with his cavalry. The 


appearance of their broken columns from Lamar threw the 
entire rebel army into the greatest consternation; and with his 
field-glass, from a hill within a few miles of their camps, the 
General saw the enemy forming in order of battle, supposing, as 
they did, that General Grant’s whole force was approaching. 
Making all necessary and prudent observations, ie counter- 
marched and returned to Lagrange. 

This was the General’s maiden fight. Hitherto he had acted 
under the direct supervision of his superiors in rank. In this 
instance he was ordered to accomplish a certain purpose, and 
left to his own judgment in doing it. The result was more 
than was expected. The sagacity and foresight displayed, 
his quickness in grasping the mistakes of his adversary, the 
impetuosity of his attacks, his care of the lives of his men, 
and his unrelenting pressure of the enemy’s lines when broken, 
marked him in the minds of all who witnessed him at Lamar as 
an officer destined for high command. 

General McPherson’s reconnoissance satisfied General Grant 
that it was time for a movement against Price. Accordingly, 
very soon after the affair at Lamar, General Grant was movin: 
his whole army into Northern Mississippi. The confidence felt 
by the commanding general in the prudence and abilities of 

cPherson induce fim to intrust to him the advance of the 
army and the command of its entire right wing. This campaign 
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continued through November and December, and would have 
been successful in the capture of Grenada and Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, had it not been for the shameful surrender of the dépots of 
the army at Holly Springs, on December 20th, 1862. After this 
unfortunate affair it was necessary to withdraw the army from 
Mississippi. In the retrograde, McPherson in person com- 
manded the rear-guard, and though pressed and harrassed on all 
sides, fell back stubbornly, while the cumbersome army at his 
back was moving with its trains, artillery, and baggage, slowly 
to the north bank of the Tallahatchie River. In this march the 
General was in the saddle night and day. The’ winter rains fell 
in torrents. The swamps and bayous of the country were a 
perfect deluge, and the roads almost bottomless. Phe army 
necessarily moved slowly, yet he never became impatient, nor 
left a position until he saw the last wagon at a safe distance on 
the way. I shall never forget this campaign, and the noble 
bearing of the General through all its trials. His men, out of 
rations, without shoes, but poorly protected from the inclemency 
of the season, and with a poorer prospect of being supplied, were 
in a state of passionate ferment, not against their commander, 
but the perfidy and cowardice which resulted in the surrender 
of Holly Springs, for this they knew was the cause of the suffer- 
ings they were — to endure. The General, always with 
his men, toiling with them, and setting them an example of for- 
titude and endurance, quieted their murmurs; and when the 
army was again supplied, the enthusiasm of the troops in praise 
of their General knew no bounds. 

In December, 1862, General Grant was authorized to make a 
division of his army into four corps. One of these corps, the 
“ Seventeenth,” was awarded to McPherson. The General 
assumed command in January, 1863, and immediately organized 
his corps into three divisions of infantry, with the cdhateet 
strength of artillery, and one brigade of cavalry. Having com- 
pleted this work, he passed the remainder of the winter in 
massing his corps at Memphis, Tennessee, and in February 
transported it to Lake Providence, from which piace, in March, 
he moved by river to Young’s Point, and joined in the move- 
ment south of Vicksburg, on the Louisiana shore. In the same 
month McPherson was confirmed a major-general of volunteers, 
to date from October 8th, 1862. 

On the 30th of April, in the evening, General McPherson 
crossed to the east sitle of the Mississippi River, and with one 
division, leaving the remainder of his corps to cross as rapidly 
as possible, he hurried forward, and on May 1st took an 
important part in the battle of Port Gibson. Bringing up the 
rest of his troops, Bayou Pierre was speedily bridged, and 
McPherson’s corps crossed in pursuit of the enemy, and 
continued in the advance. Overtihing the rebel General Gregg, 
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at Raymond, on May 12th, he attacked him, unaided by the 
other corps, and inflicted — him one of the most disastrous 
defeats of the campaign. Next day he came suddenly upon the 
railroad station at Clinton, and destroyed some cars and railroad 
buildings. The same day he captured important dispatches 
from General Pemberton to General Gregg. On the 14th of 
May he hurried towards Jackson—a distance of twelve miles, , 
performing the march by ten o’clock in the morning, and 
through one of the most terrible storms we experienced during 
the entire campaign. Upon arriving before the city he allowed 
his men a short rest, then led them to the attack, and in three 
hours the flag of the glorious “ Seventeenth” waved from the 
dome of the capitol of Mississippi. In this action McPherson 
encountered a much superior force of the enemy, strengthened 
by formidable breastworks; but no obstacle could resist the 
onslaught. It was one of the most brilliant battle-scenes ever 
witnessed. The rain of the morning still hung in crystal drops 
upon the trees, the meadows glistened in the bright light of the 
sun, the atmosphere was never so refulgent,—all nature was a 
flood of splendor. The birds, cheered by the aspect of the 
refreshened woods, again piped their carols in praise of the 

reat God of Nature. A rainbow spanned the canopy of 
Saou: There was also another scene. Fifteen thousand 
bayonets flashed, ready for the command to forward; artillery 
labored over the softened fields; cavalry dashed hither and 
thither. Suddenly the boom of a solitary gun broke upon the 
damp air, and the din of battle thundered forth in its wildest 
tones. A fierce yell rose from our lines, and soon the veterans 
could be seen scaling the ramparts of the enemy, and pursuing 
his panic-stricken battalions through the city. The battle of 
Jackson was fought by the “Seventeenth,” though Sherman 
stood within supporting distance in event of disaster. 

On the 15th, Ethene rejoined the forces (Thirteenth Corps) . 
near Baker’s Creek, and the next day, with the assistance of a divi- 
sion, fought the bloody battle of Champion’s Hill, and opened the 
* way to Vion, n the 17th, he advanced to the Big Black ; 
on the 18th crossed the river, and the same evening planted 
his colors before the rebel city. On the 19th he made an 
assault, which was repulsed after a most determined effort. On 
the 22d he participated in another assault, which was again 
unsuccessful, and proved the immense strength of the defences 
of Vicksburg. An investment commenced on the 23d. It was 
determined to reach the fortifications by regular approaches. 
General McPherson occupied our centre, and was opposed to 
the strongest works of the enemy. His engineering skill had 
now a wide field. In less than two weeks his batteries were 
inflicting severe damage upon the works around the city, and 
his sharpshooters had rendered it impossible for the enemy to 
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use his guns. On the 25th of June he surprised Pemberton by 
the explosion of a mine, and the capture of the key to the 
defences of the place. He labored on as assiduously as ever, 
never elated at success; he strove still more to eclipse the 
achievements of the past, and make the future still more 
glorious. While in the midst of his work, General Pemberton 
asked for an armistice, to consider terms of capitulation. In 
the conference which was agreed upon, and held in front of 
General McPherson’s works, General Grant appointed McPher- 
son as one of the two, besides himself, who were to represent 
the national army. At four o’clock, July 3d, the conference 
broke up, after an hour’s consultation, and on the natal day of 
the republic McPherson led his veterans into the fallen city of 
the enemy. The occupation was alone awarded to the “ Seven- 
teenth” Corps, in consideration of its gallant and efficient 
conduct in the campaign. On the same day the General was 
appointed to the command of the new district of Vicksburg, 
and the brave heroes of the corps were now appointed to defend 
the city they had so nobly won. 

Soon after the surrender of Vicksburg, General Grant recom- 
mended Generals Sherman and McPherson for promotion in 
the regular army. The following are the candid and deserving 
words used in favor of General McPherson :— 


“He has been with me in every battle since the commencement of the rebellion, 
except Belmont. At Forts Henry and Donelson, Shiloh, and the siege of Corinth, 
as a staff officer and engineer, his services w-re conspicuous and highly meri- 
torious. At the second battle of Corinth his skill as a soldier was displayed in 
successfully carrying re-enforcements to the besieged garrison, when the enemy was 
between him and the point to be reached. In the advance through Central Missis- 
sippi, General McPherson commanded one wing of the army with all the ability 
possible to show, he having the lead in the advance, and the rear, retiring. 

“Tn the campaign and siege terminating with the fall of Vicksburg, General 
McPherson has filled a conspicuous part. At the battle of Port Gibson, it was un- 
der his direction that the enemy was driven, late in the afternoon, from a position 
they had succeeded in holding all day against an obstinate attack. His corps, the 
advance always under his immediate eye, were the pioneers in the movement from 
Port Gibson to Hawkinson’s Ferry. From the north fork of the Bayou Pierre to 
Black River it was a constant skirmish, the whole skilfully managed. The enemy 
was so closely pressed as to be unable to destroy their bridge of boats after them. 
From Hawkinson’s Ferry to Jackson the Seventeenth Army Corps marched roads 
not travelled by other troops, fighting the entire battle of Raymond alone, and the 
bulk of Johnston’s army was fought by this corps, entirely under the management 
of General McPherson. At Champion’s Hill the Seventeenth Corps and General 
McPherson were conspicuous. All that could be termed a battle there, was fought 
by the divisions of General McPherson’s corps and General Hovey’s division of 
the Thirteenth Corps. In the assault of the 22d of May on the fortifications of 
Vicksburg, and during the entire siege, General McPherson and his command took 
unfading laurels. He is one of the ablest engineers and most skilful generals. I 
would respectfully, but urgently, recommend his promotion to the position of 
brigadier-general in the regular army.” 


The Government and Senate, much to their honor, did not 
hesitate in the promotion of General McPherson. In Decem- 
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ber, 1863, he was confirmed a brigadier-general in the regular 
army, to date from August 1st of that year. In the following 
October he was awarded a medal of honor, by the officers of 
his corps, for the gallant manner in which he had led them 
during the campaign and siege of Vicksburg. 

After the surrender of Vicksburg a large party of troops 
were continually hovering in the vicinity of our lines, and not 
unfrequently would pick up stragglers, or make themselves 
troublesome in a variety of ways. In October, 1863, General 
Grant ordered McPherson to break up these operations. Taking 
a small force, he left Vicksburg, in person, very unexpectedly, 
and came by surprise upon the enemy’s camp near Canton, Mis- 
sissippi. He attacked their position on the 15th, and in a few 
hours drove them in all directions,.and captured a large amount 
of stores and prisoners, besides killing and wounding a number. 
After occupying Canton for a few days, and thoroughly scouring 
the country in the vicinity, he returned to Vicksburg with his 
whole force. 

Very soon after, the territorial limits of General McPherson’s 
jurisdiction were extended, to embrace all the region bordering 
the Mississippi River, from Helena, Arkansas, to the mouth of 
the Red River, with head-quarters at Vicksburg. 

During the winter of 1863-64 the General remained at 
Vicksburg, administering the authority of his office in the most 
equitable and satisfactory manner, to persons of every sympathy. 
In November he sent a small party to Monroe, Louisiana, to 
drive the enemy from the Waschita country. He also planned 
several smaller expeditions to Yazoo City and different points 
along the river. 

On the 2d of February, 1864, the General again entered the 
field at the head of his corps, which participated in the great 
raid to Meridian, Mississippi, under Sherman. In this cam- 
paign, as in all others in which he took part, he bore the brunt 
of the campaign, and returned with a fresh record of skilful and 
gallant service. 

In March, 1864, General Grant was elevated by the voice of 
Congress to the office of lieutenant-general and commander 
of the armies of the United States. General Sherman, who 
was then commanding the Army of the Tennessee, was raised 
to the command or the military division of the Mississippi, and 
General McPherson, as the most suitable officer, succeeded 
General Sherman in command of the Army of the Tennessee. 
This army, lacking one corps aarp is eas a all the 
veteran corps of Grant’s old Army of the Mississippi, the Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth. Upon hearing officially 
of his promotion, the General, though about to be married to 
an accomplished young lady in Baltimore, at once temporarily 
postponed the union, and hastened to a conference of officers 
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at Nashville, Tennessee, in which the campaign into Georgia 
was planned. The initiatory instructions were immediately 
given to subordinate commanders, to look to the equipment 
and organization of their commands. McPherson’s army, at 
this time, was much scattered. A portion of his troops were 
still at Vicksburg, others were stationed at different points along 
the Mississippi river, and large numbers were in the States 
on veteran fatengh. As soon as the main features of the cam- 
paign had been determined upon, General McPherson hastened 
to mass his widely separated forces at Huntsville, Alabama. 
In an incredibly short time he had the greater portion of his 
army assembled, and in the beginning of May moved out to- 
wards Ringgold, Georgia, on the right of Sherman’sarmy. On 
May 5th, his columns er in the vicinity of Ringgold, or at such 
points as would enable him to conveniently handle them, On 
the 7th, the first determined movement upon the enemy com- 
menced. McPherson crossed Taylor’s Ridge by Ship Gap; 
Hooker, by Nickajack Gap; Palmer, directly on the road from 
Ringgold to Tunnel Hill, and Howard was extended to the left. 
In the face of this advance, the enemy was obliged to retire. 
Sherman’s whole army now lay in front of Chattanooga moun- 
tains, McPherson holding the right of our lines. May 9th, 
General McPherson was ordered to throw his army across the 
Chattanooga Mountains. He started at once, moving through 


Snake Creek Gap, and coming nee ao upon Johnston’s 
a 


rear, obliged him to fall back. Our whole army then advanced. 
May 10th, after a brisk skirmish, General McPherson moved 
his army from the eastern end of Snake Creek Gap, drove the 
enemy, and established himself one mile south of Resaca. On 
May 13th, McPherson deployed Logan’s division in front of 
the gap and engaged the enemy in a successful skirmish. 
While McPherson was conducting these brilliant encroach- 
ments upon the enemy’s rear, the rest of Sherman’s army was 
moving down from the north. On the 14th and 15th of May, 
McPherson attacked the enemy with the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Corps, and assaulted and carried the enemy’s works at 
Resaca. Several desperate attacks were afterwards made by 
Johnston upon McPherson's lines, in hopes of regaining the 
lost ground; but they stood as immovable as a granite wall, 
each time repelling the recklessness of the foe with sanguinary 
slaughter. ‘The army, McPherson on the right, now moved to- 
oils and occupied Kingston, May 18th; remaining there a 
few days, crossed the Etowah River, flanking Allatoona Moun- 
tains, and ultimately obliging Johnston to fall back to the 
strong position of Kenesaw Mountains. In these gigantic and 
remarkable strategic operations, McPherson continued to hold 
the post of honor on the right, and experienced the most un- 
mitigated efforts of the entire opposite army. On May 28th, 
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he received and repelled, with a division, a massed assault of 
five divisions of the enemy. Soon after, the enemy again chal- 
lenged the Army of the Tennessee, by advancing in strong 
force. McPherson accepted the proffered engagement, and in a 
few hours inflicted one of the most disastrous routs experienced 
by Johnston in his whole campaign. Twenty-five hundred of 
his dead and wounded were left upon the field, besides about 
four hundred prisoners taken. In this action, McPherson’s 
troops were alone engaged. In the movements against Kene- 
saw Mountains, the Army of the Tennessee was shifted to the 
left of Sherman’s lines, and extended east and southeast of the 
mountain. While in this position, on June 30th, I saw the Gen- 
eral for the last time. As I took my departure, he grasped me 
by the hand, and shook it with that cordiality which twenty-one 
months’ acquaintance—most of that time at his table—had, on 
my part, formed into an affection, as ardent as ever existed 
between persons of kindred blood. 

After Johnston’s evacuation of the mountains, which occurred 
July 3d, three days after my departure, according to the official 
dispatches, General McPherson moved in pursuit, on the right; 
and, after crossing the Chattahoochee River, was again trans- 
ferred to the left of our lines, and occupied Decatur, Georgia, 
July 17th. McPherson’s transposition to the left, at this time, 
was one of the highest compliments which could have been paid 
him, and displayed the unbounded confidence reposed by Gen- 
eral Sherman in this gallant officer and his invincible army. 
The occupation of Decatur by McPherson, placed hima between 
the rebel army at Atlanta and their forces at Richmond and 
the east. The Army of the Tennessee was the barrier which 
was expected to repel all efforts at succor from the east. The 
enemy felt the importance of our advantage. On July 21st 
Hood marched out to drive McPherson from his position, at all 
hazards and at any sacrifice. The Army of the Tennessee met 
the onslaught with all its usual resolution, and hurled the enemy 
back with the most shocking and unparalleled disparity of 
slaughter. The failure of the attack of the 21st, by no means 
diverted the enemy from his determination. The night was 
passed in quiet, and upon the fatal 22d, McPherson again 
oon his battallions for another and more desperate con- 

ict. 

During the earlier part of the battle, the General was on the 
right of his lines, which were first attacked. The enemy being 
foiled in his attempts there, the General hastened to another 
part of the field, where the enemy showed signs of another 
effort. While dashing to the threatened point, by the hands of 
a hidden foe, General McPherson received his fatal wound. 

Fortunately, I was spared the pain of witnessing the death of 
one whom I had so proudly watched in his rapid career of pro- 
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motion. I will accept the particulars given by an officer of his 
staff. He says :— 


“General McPherson was killed, or mortally wounded, about half past twelve 
P.M., on the 22d day of July, while passing from the right flank of the Sixteenth 
Army Corps to the left flank of the Seventeenth Corps. The Sixteenth Corps was in 
position perpendicular to the main line, facing to the left, and near and covering 
our trains; and when the first attack was made there was a slight gap, not occu- 
pied by troops, between the right of the Sixteenth and the left of the Seventeenth 
Corps. 

“ General McPherson was on the field in person, and remained on the right of 
the Sixteenth Corps, until the first assault of the enemy had been repulsed. As 
soon as he had become satisfied that the enemy had failed in their first attempt to 
break the lines at this point, he started to ride through the woods to General Giles 
A. Smith’s Division, which had the left of the Seventeenth Corps—it having been 
been reported to him that the enemy in heavy force were moving around the left 
of the Seventeenth Corps, and were pushing in towards the gap which I here re- 
ferred to. 

“The only road which it was possible to travel, in order to reach General Smith’s 
command, without making a lengthy détour to the rear and crossing a number of 
ravines, streams, etc., ran nearly in prolongation of the line of the Sixteenth Corps. 
The General had ridden over the road about ten o’clock, and it had been passed 
over constantly by the troops of our army up to a quarter-past twelve; and ten 
minutes prior to the General’s death, I had passed over the road from General 
Blair’s command without being fired at. 

“T rode with the General until we struck the road leading through the woods. 
He stopped for a moment and looked the ground over carefully, and then sent me 
to Major-General Logan, with the last order he ever gave—probably the last time he 
ever spoke to any person. Unfortunately, I happened to be the only officer with 
him at this time, the balance of his staff-officers having been sent with orders to 
different portions of the field. 

“The substance of the order was, ‘to obtain a brigade from General Logan’s 
command, and throw it across the gap east of the road, connecting with the right 
of the Sixteenth Corps, and to immediately join him at General Smith’s command.’ 
When he had given me the order, he dashed into the woods on the road mentioned, 
accompanied only by his orderly, and as soon as he could ride one hundred and 
fifty yards he was killed. 

“Captain Howard, chief signal officer of the department, and a ecanided of his 
corps, passed down into the road from the open fields in rear of the General, and 
were but a short distance behind him when he was shot. The enemy had advanced 
their skirmish line, and controlled and had possession of a portion of the road, and 
the General rode within fifty feet of their line before he discovered them. He was 
called upon to surrender, by the rebel officer in charge of the skirmishers. The 
General only raised his hat, bowed, and dashed his horse to the right of the road. 
Captain Howard saw the enemy fire, but did not see the General fall from his horse. 
A short time subsequent the horse came out of the woods alone, wounded in two 
places. 

“The saddle and equipments bore the marks of three bullets. It was hoped, at 
this time, that the General had been only wounded or captured. The General’s 
orderly has not been heard from, but his horse was found uninjured. 

“ About half-past one o'clock, P. M., Captain Buel, chief ordnance officer of the 
department, and myself, met private George Reynolds, of Company D, 15th 
Iowa Infantry, and Joseph Sharland, 64th Illinois Infantry, and they reported 
to us that they had just left the General’s body, and that he was dead. 
They had a pocket-book and several small articles, which we at once recognized 
as belonging to General McPherson. We immediately secured an ambulance, and 
the two soldiers guided us to the spot where the General’s body was lying. With 
their assistance we succeeded in getting the body into the ambulance and in bring- 
ing it from the field. He was lying about one hundred and fifty yards from the 
a bey the road enters the wood, and thirty yards to the right or southwest 
of the road. 
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“The enemy were in possession of his body for a short time, but evidently were 
unacquainted with his rank, as they only took from him his watch, sword, belt, 
field-glass, and a few private papers which were in his side-pocket. All the 
articles were recovered from the prisoners taken during the day, except his watch. 

“No article of clothing had been taken from his person except his hat, and this 
may have been lost in the woods before he fell from his horse. : 

“George Reynolds reports that when he found the General he was still living, 
but unable to speak. He asked him if he desired a drink of water, or if any thing 
could be done for him, but he could make no reply, and died very soon after. 

“Not enough can be said in praise of young Reynolds. He was severely 
wounded through the left arm, and although weak and faint from loss of blood, re- 
mained with the General until he died, and did every thing in his power to comfort 
and relieve him, and refused to have his wound dressed until his remains had been 
secured and carried to General Sherman’s head-quarters.” 


Thus passed from earthly glory into the more substantial 
glory of eternity, one of the youngest and most promisin 
generals of the age. Though there are others who may equa 
the fame of McPherson on the field of battle, there are few who 
will at the same time present a career so short and yet so full 
of triumphant achievements in all departments of the military 
profession. He rose upon his own merits, and with that 
suddenness and splendor which dazzles the world, even beyond 
the pageantry of military display. He was ever the friend of 
the soldier, and nobly, when his end came, he was befriended 
alone by one of those whom he had so tenderly loved. May the 
name of private George Reynolds never perish, but live in 
history as the true type of a soldier of the republic. What a 
scene! The last offices of a dying general performed by a 
devoted private ! or bleeding and suffering, he forgot all 
in his superior love for his commander. May the impulses of 
such a heroic soul meet its merited reward ! 

In summing up the character of Major-General McPherson, 
we find in him, as a man, an indefatigable energy, a tireless 
industry, and a devotion of purpose, rarely met so strongly 
developed in the same’person. To this must be attributed ‘his 
success in the mere mechanical affairs of life. He was also 
affable, courteous, an ardent friend, and a forgiving enemy. 
His mind was comprehensive, liberal, and possessed a muscu- 
larity equal to the severest exertions, In the varied accomplish- 
ments, however, outside of his profession, he was not so 
remarkable. He was no orator, nor even what might be called 
a speaker. His eloquence rang in the clash of battle. His 
commands upen the field were Tike the victorious blasts of his 
bugles; they filled the souls of his troops with confidence and 
valor. I have seen him on three occasions attempt to express 
himself before an assemblage: once at the presentation, in 
October, 1862; the second time at a camp celebration of 
Washington’s birthday; and the third time, during the first 
visit to the Southwest of General Lorenzo Thomas on his 
negro arming tour. His language was ordinary, and his manner 
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embarrassed. He seemed out of his element, and made every- 
body around him uncomfortable. As a writer, the General was 
thoroughly a soldier. He exhibited no vain array of meaning- 
less words. His addresses to his troops breathed the emphasis 
and spirit of one who feels what he says. They conveyed 
tersely and vividly what was meant. He gave no attention to 
outside dash. He wrote to his soldiers, oat not to the people. 
In conversation, the General was at perfect ease. His words 
were well chosen, and uttered in a voice clear, distinct, and 
harmonious. He was never frivolous, always imparting some- 
thing new and instructive on the most trivial subjects. I never 
saw any one who, having enjoyed a conversation with the 
General, did not remark, upon leaving him, that he was the 
most agreeable person he had ever met. His manners in 
social intercourse, and as well in business, were those of an 
unassuming gentleman. He was approachable at all reasonable 
times, and could be reached by private or civilian as well as 
officer, His head-quarters were always the centre of hospitality 
in the army. 

As an officer, in the simple vocation of a soldier, his history 
will suffice to assign him his position in the estimation of the 
world. But he possessed other qualities, which can only be 
seen. He was one of the most gallant men in the army. He 
had an acute sense of honor, and has never been known to com- 
mit a discreditable action during his whole career. He did 
every thing with a view to the interests of the Government. In 
the numerous temptations to speculation he remained uncor- 
rupted. He carried out the instructions of his superiors with 
perfect equity and without regard to persons. In his dealings, 
as an officer of the United States, with those whose sympathies 
were with the South, he was not tyrannical, but expected and 
exacted respect for the flag of the Government, respect for its 
officers and soldiers, and obedience to its laws. 

Ifthere was in McPherson any fault more strongly predominant 
than usually attends the fallibility of men,it was toomuch bravery, 
or what might be more properly termed recklessness. He was 
never conscious of the presence of danger. In fact, he seldom 
mentioned the subject directly. He seemed impressed with the 
true martial doctrine of fatality. He seemed to be ready at any 
time to meet his end, in whatever shape it might present itself. 
He never used profane language, and lived as much a Christian 
as the opportunities of his profession would admit. As illustra- 
tive of his forgetfulness of personal hazard, I have seen the Gene- 
ral accompany his skirmish line while preparing the way for a 
great battle. In the heat of the fight he was always with that 
portion of his lines which were subject to the greatest pressure, 
and never left his post until assured of victory. He had been 
the target of solitary sharpshooters, of battalions and batteries, 
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but he never received a wound until he met his last, which 
proved mortal. 

The personal appearance of General McPherson was high] 

repossessing. He was a trifle over six feet in height, well 
formed, erect, and displayed the thorough Scotch development 
of muscles. He had a fine face, a clear eye, and a noble fore- 
héad. Mounted, he was one of the finest-looking men in the 
world. He was a graceful rider, and dashed over hill and 
valley with the true fervor of martial horsemanship. In battle 
he rode a favorite black horse—one that he had ridden in every 
action since the bloody day of Shiloh. So accustomed to the 
noise and confusion of the contest had this favorite animal 
become, that he was as fearless as his master. Upon the field, 
in the midst of smoke and shell, the horse and rider seemed in 
their native element. When faltering before the overwhelm- 
ing force of the enemy, the soldiers, seeing their General in 
their midst, gained new courage, turned the tide, and invariably 
drove the enemy from the field. McPherson never lost a battle, 
because he set the example of determination himself. All his 
soldiers knew him and respected him. They made his acquaint- 
ance on the field. I have never heard him denounced by a 
single man of his command. 

We might mention other qualities, such as his magnanimity 
towards the conquered, his care for the wounded, his zeal in the 
cause, his willingness to sacrifice personal happiness for the 
claims of duty—the most convincing evidence of this being his 
postponement of his marriage, which, unfortunately, never took 
place, in consequence of his activity in the field and untimely 
death,—his entire want of jealousy ; in fact, all the virtues, and 
very few of the faults, of a gentleman and an officer, he possessed. 

When General Grant learned of the death of his favorite 
officer, he remarked, “The country has lost one of its best 
soldiers, and I have lost my best friend,” and retired to his tent, 
to shed the scalding tears which only flow from the stout heart 
of a good soldier. When General Sherman saw his chosen 
officer stretched upon the rude bier of death, his stern bosom 
melted, and he felt, more than ever did Napoleon, that he had 
lost more than his right arm. 

The intelligence of the death of their commander spread a 
momentary gloom over the army. But the grief of the soldier 
soon turns into acts. ‘ McPherson and Revenge” resounded 
from right to left in one fearful battle-cry, and twelve thousand 
victim foes paid the penalty of the death of McPherson. 
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KING CANNON. 


BY ©. D. G. 


Kine Corton, ’tis true, was a mighty king, 
And ruled with an awful sway ; 

The nations trembled before his throne, 

And he called the wealth of the world his own 
For many a pleasant day. 


A tyrant of unstable mood was he, 
With a fate in each caprice ; 

True ‘“ Argonauts” were his myrmidons, 

And his fleets ‘“ sailed deep” with their countless tons 
Of the genuine “ Golden Fleece.” 


But the Dragon’s teeth have cropped, at last, 
And the soil with strife is red! 

King Cotton, fettered with iron gyves, 

Is leading the dreariest of lives, 
And Kin@é CANNON reigns in his stead! 


A monarch uncouth and grim is he, 

With a fixed and iron frown; 
He never laughs, but there sometimes slips 
A terrible roar from his rigid lips, 

That shall smite whole armies down! 


He knocks at King Cotton’s lordly gates, 
And their portals shiver and fall; 

A new light breaks on the rebel plains, 

And the swarthy bondsman casts his chains, 
And flees from the despot’s thrall 


Yet be is a king so havoc-mad— 

So drunken with gold and gore— 
That he battles for Wrong as well as Right, 
And trenches too oft the doubtful fight 

For the tyrant he smote before. 


So, men in whose hearts the silver strains 
Of an olden Peace still sound, 
Through this monarch’s fatal thunders, pray 
That there lighten, ere long, a haleyon day 
When Kina CANNON may be discrowned :— 


When, locked once more in his iron mail, 
He may slumber with silent lips ; 

Or wake but to breathe the joyous note 

Of a festival peal from his royal throat, 
O’er the Rebel King’s eclipse ! 
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AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL J. G. BARNARD’s “ Peninsular Campaign and its Antecedents, as de- 
veloped by the Report of Major-General George B. McClellan,” &¢., to which we 
have already alluded, is exciting, everywhere, so general an interest, that we de- 
sire to present a few additional statements concerning it. In the first place, as it 
was voluntarily written, we seek for the motive of its publication, and find it stated 
in the Prefatory Remarks: : 

“In writing an official report, at the request of General McClellan himself, of the 
engineering operations of the Army of the Potomac, I deemed it my duty to state 
what I believed to be the sources of failure of the campaign of the Peninsula. 
The opinions therein written down were no afterthoughts. Six months before I 
had formed them, and when I spoke at all (which I did not do openly), expressed 
them. I had formed them painfully, reluctantly, at a period when political ques- 
tions had not become involved with this subject, and no such causes existed to 
influence, in any manner, my judgment. It was at a period when for General McClel- 
lan I entertained the warmest personal regard—a feeling which I distinctly and 
sincerely expressed in writing on leaving him in August, 1862. Withno man have 
I ever, with a more absolute freedom from any other feeling than one of personal 
kindness, been so long closely associated; and if, at any moment, there seemed to 
me to exist some slight grounds for complaint, they were never such as to be 
remembered, or to have any abiding place in my breast. 

“But there are cases in which personal feelings must be allowed little weight. 
The destinies of nations cannot be trifled with, and in all that affects them convic- 
tions of truth must be uttered. The Report of the engineering operations of the 
Army of the Potomac, and the statements of these pages, are the utterances I am 
constrained to make.” 

As to its details, it is a book on the campaign such as has not yet been pub- 
lished. Based on the evidence of others, as his critics have a right to demand it 
should be, the writer’s personal knowledge of the events of the campaign alone, 
enables him to bring that evidence together in a manner in which no one else has 
done. In order, therefore, to try it fairly, it should be read in connection with 
McClellan’s Report; every reference should be verified, and the notes should be 
carefully collated. It is of so much value, in forming a judgment of that campaign, 
that such a course is due both to General McClellan and himself. He stakes his repu- 
tation upon its very decided expressions, and is content to stand or fall by such an 
ordeal. For many reasons we have forborne to express a decided opinion in this 
controversy. ‘ Among these, the strongest is that we do not know what further 
necessary material may come to light, upon which final criticisms must be made. 
Perhaps we were wrong in stating, in our former notice, that General Barnard had 
made a violent attack upon the author and his report ;—to this extent, at least, 
all that is caustic and severe may be fairly laid to the account of his warm and 
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undoubted patriotism, and his clear military coup d’eil, which is impatient of all 
blunders:in the conduct of a campaign. 


We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Derby & Miller, of New York, 
two valuable volumes, containing the ‘“‘ General Orders of the War Department du- 
ring the years 1861, 1862, and 1863, Compiled for the use of the Army and Navy, 
Chronologically Arranged, and with a full Alphabetical Index; by Thomas M. 
O’Brien and Oliver Diefendorf, Military Attorneys at Leavenworth, Kansas.” 

This compilation will be valuable to all officers, not only to keep them au courant 
of the doings of the Department, but for instruction on all points of service; for 
general information among our people, who are daily, if unconsciously, studying 
the military art, they will be at once useful and interesting; while for the uses of 
history, in its permanent records of the greatest war ever waged, they will be not 
merely an aid, but a necessity. The volumes are 8vo, and contain, respectively, 
472 and 711 pages. 


The “Atlantic Monthly,” for September, is more than usually interesting, subsidi- 
zing, as it certainly does, the best pens in the country. No little stir is made by its 
last article, entitled “‘Our Visit to Richmond,” a portion of which was printed in a 
hundred dailies from advanced sheets. Colonel Jaquess and Mr. Gilmore, the latter 
of whom has written sensational books under the pseudonym of Edmund Kirke, 
paid Jefferson Davis a visit, and Kirke wrote the narrative for the Atlantic. We 
shall not present our readers with any precious morceauxz ; we are sick to death of 
such twaddle. If the Government really took such means to find out Mr. Davis’s 
views, it was unworthy of our glorious cause, and of a respectable diplomacy; but 
if any individuals, seized “‘ with a prurience of fame,” may contrive to get through 
both lines, and back again safely, they ought to be so well satisfied with a whole 
skin as not to foist their platitudes and self-conceits upon the world. We are fight- 
ing a holy warfare, and one to be ranked first in dignity among all quarrels. When 
we use diplomacy, let it be done in a dignified manner, and with proper agencies. 
Whatever others may think, we hope the first visit of Messrs. Jaquess and Gil- 
more will be their last, and that we shall employ, as our diplomatic agents, accre- 
dited envoys, namely, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Meade, and others of that ilk. The 
rest of the number is good. 


We have received two numbers of the “Journal des Armes Speciales et de 
VEtat Major,” for May and June. The first contains the following articles (we 
translate): “‘ Organization, Composition, and Strength of the Army of Great Britain, 
compiled by Captain Martin Petrie; ” “‘ New Studies upon Rifled Arms for Infan- 
try, by Captain Guillaume de Ploennis, of the army of the Grand Duchy of Hesse ;” 
“Theory and General Construction of Rifled Cannon, by Lieutenant Andrew Rutzky ;” 
“ Panoply ;” “Arms of all Times and all People, by A. M. Perrot; 80 plates;” anda 
note in the Revue at the close, on the ‘Employment of Petroleum as a Combustible 
(in the place of coal) in the United States Navy.” There are numerous plates at 
the end of the number. Those illustrating the swords of all ages are particularly 
interesting. 

‘The June number contains the continuations of Captain de Ploennis’s article on 
Rifled Arms for Infantry; also of Lieutenant Rutzky’s paper on the ‘ Theory of 
General Construction of Rifled Cannon,” and of M. Perrot’s on “ Arms of all Times 
and People.” The only other article is in continuation from an earlier number, on 
the “Profession of Arms,” by General Osario. 
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“Colburn’s United Service Magazine,” for August, is the best number we have 
yet seen. It vents all its spite against us in half a page; finds food for contempt 
in Early’s raid into Maryland and threats against Washington; and declares that, 
“a Government that cannot save its Capital from ravages like these, must surely 
be ‘on its last legs,’ and it seems no great hazard to say that Washington has 
been, and is, in far greater danger of capture than Richmond.” Making all allow- 
ance for English obstinacy, this is simply stupid, and argues that the editor does 
not hold a military pen, and does not care whether he stultify himself or not. We 
have an idea that Sherman’s success, Grant’s capture of the Weldon railroad, and 
Sheridan’s advance, will open some English eyes, unless they are entirely blind. 
But the articles are good. Among them we note,—“ Greenwich Hospital,” ‘“ Ex- 
periments at Shoeburyness (on the Whitworth and Armstrong guns),” “On the 
Means of Acquiring a Correct Eye in Strategy ;” an excellent paper entitled “Nar- 
rative of the Campaign in Schleswig-Holstein,” which is to be continued in other 
numbers. 


To Captain Henry A. Wise, Chief of the Naval Bureau of Ordnance, we return 
our thanks for a copy of the “Laws of the United States relative to the Navy, 
passed in the First Session of the Thirty-eighth Congress.” Presenting new mat- 
ter in our necessarily changing legislation, it should be in the hands of every offi- 
cer and military writer in the country. 8vo, 48 pp., paper. 


Mr. D. Van Nostrand, the prince of military publishers, sends us a copy of the 
“Gunnery Catechism, as Applied to the Service of Naval Ordnance, adapted to 
the Latest Official Regulations, and Approved by the Ordnance Bureau; by J. D. 
Brandt, formerly of the U. S. Navy.” The questions are short and simple. 


Every man may learn, and his instructor may know that he learns. There 
are numerous plates, illustrating the manning and manceuvring of all kinds of 
guns, the kinds and quantities of ammunition, tables of charges, ranges, &c. A 
good, practical, and practicable book. 18mo, 197 pp. 


From Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Co., of Philadelphia, we have received “ The 
Pride of Life,” by Jane, Lady Scott, daughter-in-law of Sir Walter Scott. 

“The book,” says a critic, “is fitly called, as it is a scathing exposition of that 
worldliness that is so prominent an element among the more prosperous of man- 
kind everywhere, and more especially in the higher portions of English society.” 
High and low life are equally well portrayed, and the characters, which are very 
dissimilar, are powerfully contrasted. The pride of Mordaunt Evelyn swallows up 
all his kindlier affections, and Saverell Muggridge is rewarded, at last, for truth, 
love, and duty. 12mo. Price, $2.00. 


G. 8. Hillard’s “ Life and Campaigns of General McClellan,” just issued by Lip- 
pincott, of Philadelphia, is one of the best military biographies written during the 
war. Although it is so evidently in the McClellan interest as to find a good reason 
or a good excuse for every thing the General did or did not do, the author has 
evidently studied the subject, and has written a forcible book. Such sketches are 
generally bombastic and fulsome; this one is not at all of that character. There is 
a full and clear array of facts, and the style, as might be expected of Mr. Hillard, 
is excellent. The Appendix contains his oration at West Point, June 15, 1864, at 
the dedication of the site of a monument to officers of the Regular Army. 12mo, 
391 pp. 

Vou. IL—25 
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The following is the title of a new work which will delight all followers of Isaac 
Walton, and many to whom the gentle Isaac is unknown :—‘“ The American Angler’s 
Book; embracing the Natural History of Sporting Fish, and the Art of taking 
them; with Instructions in Fly-fishing, Fly-making, and Rod-making ; and Direc- 
tions for Fish-breeding. To which is appended, Dies Piscatoriz ; describing noted 
fishing-places, and the pleasure of solitary fly-fishing. Illustrated with 80 engra- 
vings on wood. By Thaddeus Norris. Philadelphia, E. H. Butler & Co.” 

It is indeed an admirable book, and its plates of fishes, hooks, flies, and men, 
make a man long for the rod. In the chapter on angling, Mr. Norris draws some 
fine crayon sketches of the different kinds of anglers; among which are the Snob, 
the Greedy, the Spick and Span, the Rough and Ready, the Literary, the Shad-roe, 
the English Admiral, and the true—angler. The second chapter treats of fish in 
a Natural History way ; the third, of tackle in general; then, in several chapters, 
we have descriptions of the perch, pike, carp, herring, catfish and eels, salmon, 
trout, and salt-water fish. These are followed by minute directions for making 
and repairing implements, and for fish-breeding. Short anecdotes and narratives 
are interspersed with the more didactic parts, and enliven them greatly. Mr. But- 
ler has published the work, as he always does, in beautiful style. 8vo, 604 pp. 


We have received from Mr. C. B. Richardson, of New York, our publisher, his 
large engraved portrait of General Sherman, which, in likeness, expression, and 
art-execution, is altogether the best we have seen. It will have an immense sale, 
for in addition to its intrinsic merits, it comes out at the moment when Sherman, 
by the brilliant consummation of the most astonishing campaign in history, has 
made the whole civilized world anxious to know what manner of man he is, and to 
enshrine him among the household gods in actual image, as well as in grateful 
thought. 

OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“The New Internal Revenue Law, approved June 30, 1864, with an Ana- 
lytical Index, and Tables of Taxation, Compiled by Horace E. Dresser.” New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. Paper. 8vo, 122 pp. 

“A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, by Albert Harkness, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor in Brown University.” D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, 355 pp. 

“ Report of the Special Committee on the Defences of the North-Eastern Fron- 
tier.” Public Document, House of Representatives. 8vo, 83 pp. 

“ Flirtations in Fashionable Life, by Miss Catherine St. Clair.” T. B. Peterson 
& Co., Phila. 

Appleton’s Mathematical Series:—1. Primary Arithmetic. 18mo, 108 pp. 2. 
Elementary Arithmetic. 12mo, 144 pp. 

“ Quackenboss’ First Book in English Grammar.” Appleton & Co. 18mo, 120 pp. 

“Stamp Duties, Imposed by the last Acts of Congress.” A large quarto card 


of pasteboard, very convenient for merchants, brokers, &c., &c. Price 15 cents. 
Published by Petersons, of Philadelphia. 


“ Azarian: an Episode, by Harriet Elizabeth Prescott.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
We have been requested by subscribers remote from bookstores and libraries, to furnish 


with our notices, the prices of the books. Will publishers be kind enough to have the 
vrices marked on our copies, and while they oblige us, benefit themselves ? 
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EDITOR’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


In the first place, great glory to God! and, in the next breath, all honor to our 
gallant Sherman and his irresistible army. He has crowned his masterly campaign 
with its perfect consummation. In spite of rebel boasts, defiantly echoed by the 
Richmond press, that Hood could hold it against all odds, that Sherman was in 
imminent danger of being cut off, and that his communications were fatally 
damaged; and notwithstanding stupid prophecies, by beer-lethargized English, 
that the “‘ Federals must retreat from Atlanta,’ Sherman, withcut a boast, without 
a single assertion, has taken it, and Hood’s army, cut in two, was fain to fty, a 
disorderly mass, to avoid entire annihilation. In the mean time, to prevent all this, 
and to give Sherman such concern as to cause him to loosen his hold, Wheeler had 
cut the railroad at Calhoun, and besieged Dalton, from which, however, he was 
driven by Steedman; Forrest had entered Memphis on the 21st of August, and 
John Morgan had commenced depredations near Knoxville. But Rousseau started 
after Forrest and Wheeler, and turned them back at the trot-out; while Gillem 
gave the redoubtable Morgan his coup-de-grace, and sent him to his final court- 
martial. (He was just ordered home by the Rebel Government to be tried.) 

But to come back to Sherman’s victory. Before giving the clear and graphic 
account of our distinguished correspondent, we wish to say a few words touching 
Sherman’s order that the citizens should leave Atlanta. At first sight it seems cruel, 
but a little deliberation will show that, hard as it is, it is not only proper and neces- 
sary in a military view, but sternly just in the way of retaliation. In the first place, 
we might as well not have taken Atlanta as have been obliged to hold it with a large 
army, in the heart of the enemy’s country, and surrounded by treacherous citizens 
informing the rebels of our every plan and movement. It is manifestly designed to 
make it a great depot and base; to keep it as a great fortress occupied only by our 
troops, and to hold it by a comparatively small garrison, while we detach Sherman’s 
great army to new and even more glorious conquests. It is not much more than 
three hundred miles to Mobile, and about the same distance to Charleston; and 
Atlanta is the great fulminating centre, which, having fairly won, Sherman is going to 
fully use, in spite of rebel howls of impotent and disappointed rage. They must “re- 
take Atlanta,” cry all the rebel press; but this is too absurd for comment. Such, then, 
are good reasons for Sherman’s course ; but how dare those who ordered McCaus- 
land to burn Chambersburg, thus rendering thousands homeless, complain because 
Sherman gives comfortable transportation North or South to the citizens of Atlanta? 
Retaliation, is it?—it remains to be seen who can win at that game. As for the 
mere loss of the city itself, it is really curious to see now of how little value it was 
to the rebels; indeed, one is led to wonder why they defended it so long, unless it 
was to get Sherman just where they wanted him. 
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* Now for our letter: 


. “ ARTILLERY HEAD-QUARTERS, 
“MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 
“ATLANTA, September 10, 1864. 


“J think my last letter to you closed with some account of the cavalry raids of 
Generals McCook and Stoneman, the uncaptured portions of whose forces had 
about that time just returned to our lines. The object of these two expeditions— 
one issuing from our right flank, the other from our left—was the destruction of a 
portion of the railroad to Macon, and the consequent interruption, if not the com- 
plete severance, of the enemy’s sole remaining line of communication and supply. 

“ Stoneman, after completing his portion of the work, was granted permission by 
General Sherman (the request for this indulgence having been urgently pressed by 
General Stoneman) to attempt the liberation of our officers imprisoned at Macon, 
and of our thirty thousand enlisted men at Andersonville. 

“ Although Stoneman failed altogether in the latter portion of his programme, 
both raids were almost as successful as cavalry raids usually are, 7. ¢., much damage 
was inflicted upon the enemy, with considerable loss to ourselves; the enemy, as 
usual; repairing his damage within the week or ten days following. 

“ Failing to dislodge Hood from Atlanta in this way, General Sherman next re- 
sorted to a further extension of his right, hoping to outflank him in that direction. 
The Twenty-Third Corps, supported by the Fourteenth, was, on the 6th of August, 
moved out to the south of Utay Creek. The enemy had probably anticipated a 
movement of this sort, for the Twenty-Third Corps, on approaching the enemy’s 
supposed flank, speedily developed a strongly-intrenched line, with the customary 
‘abatis’ and ‘ head-log’ stretching away southward, in the direction of East Point, 
as far as the eye could reach. Hascall’s division of the Twenty-Third Corps was 
moved up to try its strength, the Fourteenth Corps on its left, meantime, making a 
feigned assault to prevent the accumulation of too large a force in front of Hascall. 

“The natural difficulties of the ground, and the impenetrable nature of the arti- 
ficial obstructions, prevented Hascall’s success; and, with a loss of about two 
hundred men, compelled him to return to his lines. 

“Next day a more determined assault was made, the enemy’s line carried, and 
our dead and wounded of the previous day recovered. This line was now dis- 
covered to be an exterior one, run out in a southwesterly direction for nearly a 
mile at an obtuse angle to his main line, and was held by a single division. The 
possession of this exterior work enabled General Sherman to close at all points 
directly upon the enemy’s main line of defence. This line was now plainly de- 
veloped to be a series of redoubts of great thickness of parapet and good command, 
connected throughout by a continuous infantry parapet, covered by abatis, 
chevaux-de-frise, and entanglements of various other kinds ;—the whole completely 
surrounding Atlanta, and thence extending along the ridge all the way to East 
Point (six miles), covering the track jointly used between these two points by the 
Atlanta and Macon and the Atlanta and West Point railroads. 

“ Under such circumstances it is plain that Hood, with the advantage of interior 
lines, and acting strictly on the defensive behind his strong intrenchments, could, 
with an inferior force, successfully hold his position. 

“The fertile genius of Sherman was fully equal to the occasion? A careful sur- 
yey and consideration of the situation satisfied him that Hood’s lines could not be 
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assaulted, even successfully, without a sacrifice of life to his own troops not justified 
by the circumstances. He, therefore, determined to bring strategy to his aid. 
His conceptions here were characterized by his usual boldness, promptness, and 
independence. He determined to withdraw his whole army from the immediate 
front of Atlanta, and, leaving one corps at the Chattahoochie River to guard his 
téte-de-pont, covering the railroad bridge, and the pontoon and trestle bridges 
within the space a mile north and south of it, to throw the remainder of his troops 
to the southwest and south of the city, across the Macon railroad,—the West 
Point Railroad to be thoroughly destroyed en route. The plan was submitted to 
the Lieutenant-General, who, though deeming it hazardous, gave it his full ap- 
proval, and preparations were accordingly at once made for putting it in execution. 

“Meantime, to divert the enemy’s attention from our real purposes, but principally 
to prevent that accumulation of supplies within the city which it was well under- 
stood was being made, General Barry, chief of artillery, was authorized to place in 
certain favorable positions some rifled siege-guns, and to keep up from them a 
continuous fire day and night until the preparations for the main movement were 
completed. This was done, and for twelve days the constant dropping of 44-inch 
shells and case-shot materially interfered with the running of railroad trains and 
the accumulation of supplies, and was the immediate cause, by the occasioning of 
several destructive conflagrations, of the destruction of much of the enemy’s public 
property. General Kilpatrick, during the same interval, was instructed to make a 
raid across the enemy’s communications, which resulted in the temporary breakage 
of some miles of railroad, the dispersion of a brigade of the enemy’s cavalry, and 
the capture of one hundred prisoners, three flags, and one piece of artillery. On 
the 25th of August, all the necessary preparations having been completed, the 
grand movement was appointed to commence. 

“Our line at that time was held as follows: The Fourth Corps, with its left resting 
upon the Georgia Railroad, formed our extreme left; next, on the right, was the 
Twentieth Corps, its right resting on Proctor’s Creek; the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Fifteenth Corps, forming the Army of the Tennessee, came next; then the 
Fourteenth Corps; and, finally, the Twenty-third Corps, which formed our extreme 
right. Garrard’s Cavalry Division covered our left flank, and Kilpatrick’s our 
right. During the night of the 25th of August, the Fourth Corps drew out from its 
intrenchments, and, moving by the rear of the Twentieth Corps, crossed Proctor’s 
Creek, and was massed behind the left centre of the Army of the Tennessee; the 
Twentieth Corps was also withdrawn from its intrenchments, and took position at 
the railroad bridge across the Chattahoochie; Garrard’s Cavalry fell back behind 
Peach Tree Creek. By daylight of the 26th, this portion of the movement was 
completed, and the north and east sides of Atlanta entirely uncovered. 

“The enemy, quite taken by surprise, were evidently at a loss to understand the 
movement, and seemed to believe that we had commenced to retreat. During the 
next night the Fourth Corps pushed on in the direction of ‘Red Oak,’ on the Atlanta 
and West Point Railroad, and the Army of the Tennessee and the Fourteenth Corps 
were withdrawn from their intrenchments, and moved, the former in the direction of 
‘Fairburn,’ the latter in that of ‘Red Oak.’ The whole front of Atlanta was now 
uncovered, except that portion occupied by the Twenty-third Corps, which alone re- 
mained inits intrenchments. The enemy, still bewilderéd and apparently uncertain 
of our intentions, sent out a skirmish line to reconnoitre. It moved but little beyond 
our abandoned works, except in the direction of the railroad bridge, where it found us 
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in force and strongly intrenched. During the next day the Twenty-third Corps with- 
drew from its intrenchments, and formed the left of our new line, which now advanced, 
reached, and crossed the West Point Railroad, and intrenched for the night, facing 
east and north. The next day was spent in destroying the West Point Railroad, 
which was most effectually done from Red Oak to Fairburn and some miles beyond, 
every tie being burned, and every rail twisted and warped. The enemy seemed now 
to be awakened to a suspicion that an extensive infantry raid upon the Macon Rail- 
road was in process of execution, and probably believed that it was to be effected by 
perhaps the half, or even a smaller portion, of our whole force. He was evidently 
innocent of the belief that our whole army was moving upon his communications. 
Hood sent Hardee’s Corps, followed by S. D. Lee’s, to Jonesboro, remaining in At- 
lanta with Stewart’s Corps and the militia. On the 30th of August Sherman put his 
army again in motion, in a southeasterly direction, aiming to strike the Macon Rail- 
road from ‘Rough and Ready’ to Jonesboro. The Army of the Tennessee, marching 
from Fairburn, crossed Flint River in the latter part of the day, driving the enemy’s 
cavalry before it, and had approached to within half a mile of Jonesboro, when it 
encountered Hardee and Lee’s Corps strongly intrenched in a favorable position, 
and where night overtook it. The remainder of the army, en échelon towards the left, 
did not succeed in getting up to the railroad. Kilpatrick’s cavalry covered our 
right front and flank, and Garrard’s our left flank and rear. About noon on the 
next day (Aug. 31) Hardee, acting probably under the belief that but a small por- 
tion of our infantry was opposed to him, sallied from his works around Jonesboro, 
and assaulted the lines of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Corps, The assault was gene- 
ral, but it lacked that enthusiasm and dash which ordinarily accompany the headlong 
attacks of rebel troops, and it was repulsed by our men with little difficulty. The 
enemy fell back to his lines after two more attempts at assault, leaving his dead and 
many of his wounded in our hands. His loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners was 
more than two thousand, while ours was not as many hundreds. The Fourth, Four- 
teenth, and Twenty-third Corps reached the railroad during the course of the day, and 
thoroughly destroyed it, from ‘ Rough and Ready’ to within two miles of Jonesboro. 
During the afternoon of the next day, the Fourteenth Corps came up and formed on 
the left of the Armny of the Tennessee. The Fourth and Twenty-third being still at 
the rear, with but slight prospect of their getting up before dark to strike the enemy 
in rear, General Sherman ordered the Fourteenth Corps to move forward to the assault 
without delay. Its position enabled it to take the rebel line in flank. Davis, forming 
his troops with the divisions of Baird and Morgan in line, and the division of Carlin 
in support, moved handsomely up, crossed several hundred yards of open field under 
a heavy fire, and came down with a run upon the enemy, whose works our men 
mounted with a ringing cheer, and rolled up his whole right flank like a scroll. 
Unfortunately, our remaining troops did not get up in season, and darkness setting 
in, Hardee was enabled to get away. But for this his whole corps would have 
been swept off like chaff. As it was, however, Davis captured two 4-gun batteries, 
and Brigadier-General Gowan and his entire brigade of Cleburn’s Division, the crack 
fighting division of Hood’s Army. 

“ About midnight, heavy explosions and the brilliant iNumination of burning sup- 
plies in the direction of Atlanta, twenty miles in our rear, gave us to,understand 
that Hood had at last comprehended his situation and danger, and that, to save his 
army from being cut in two and crushed in detail, he had evacuated his stronghold, 
and Atlanta was ours. 
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“At daylight next morning (Sept. 2), it was discovered that Hardee had fallen back 
seven miles, to ‘Lovejoy’s Station,’ where good fortune had given him a naturally 
strong position, which he speedily intrenched, and where Hood effected the junc- 
tion of his disunited forces the same day. 

“ Atlanta captured, our task was done, and, as General Sherman announced to the 
troops in the orders of the day, was ‘well done.” After destroying the Macon 
Railroad for six more miles toward Lovejoy’s, the different corps at once took up 
their positions covering their hard won acquisition. Here they are now engaged 
resting from their continuous labor of four months, and reorganizing and refitting 
for a new campaign, and, let us hope, new conquests. 

“Tt would follow too soon upon the momentous events of this glorious summer 
campaign in Georgia, to discuss it critically, even with the brevity necessary for a 
magazine article; but those whose good fortune it has been to participate in it, 
however humbly, feel an honest pride in believing that its story will hold as high 
a place in history as that of any other in the present war.” 


Atlanta is being transformed, as it should be, into a grand military depot; and 
Governor Brown, it is said, will strengthen it externally, by a peace and a return 
of Georgia to the Union. God grant it! ‘Redeunt Saturnia regna,” when that 
noblest of Southern States comes back to that allegiance which her people never 
threw off. 

General Sherman’s pen is as mighty, if not mightier, than his sword. His letter 
in answer to Hood’s denunciation of his course with regard to Atlanta, is unan- 
swerable. His letter to the mayor and council is manly, determined, and yet hu- 
mane; and if any are in doubt how he performed his sad but necessary duty, the 
following letter from the mayor, will certify the truth: 

“ ATLANTA, Sept. 20, 1864. 

“On leaving Atlanta, I should return my thanks to General Sherman, General 
Slocum, General Ward, Colonel Colburn, Major Beck, Captain Mott, and other offi- 
cers with whom I have had business transactions, in carrying out the order of 
General Sherman, for the removal of the citizens, and in transacting my private 
business, for their kindness and their patience in answering the many inquiries I 
had to make in the duration of the delicate and arduous duties devolving on me as 
mayor of this city. “Respectfully signed, 

“James M. CALHOUN.” 


Hood is reported as moving towards Mobile; Sherman is doubtless completing 
another plan for a flank movement, which cannot be long in its development. 

Since we last wrote, Grant has effected one of the best strokes of strategy which 
the war has presented. Lee has done all in his power to compel him to abandon 
the position south of Petersburg, and thought he was about to succeed, when sud- 
denly the Army of the Potomac swung round upon the rebel right, seized the Wel- 
don Railroad, and after a great battle at Ream’s Station, in which we met great 
losses, still holds the road, and puts Lee under the necessity of wagoning his sup- 
plies twenty-five miles round. This is done from below Ream’s Station, on the 
Boydton Plank-road, which, after being reconnoitred by our cavalry, was found to 
be strongly fortified. 

In this movement there can be little doubt that Lee was fairly surprised. It was 
this for which the grand diversion had been made on the right bank of the James 
One more swing, and the Danville Road may be cut. But there are now mysterious 
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signs of a coming movement; upon it, it would not be wise to speculate. Grant 
wanted one hundred thousand men; he is getting them fast; and we believe that 
with them he will really finish the rebellion. 

The capture of the rebel pickets, and the “straitening of our line” in front of 
Petersburg, on the 8th and 9th of September, was a complete surprise to them. 
At Dutch Gap the digging goes on, aided by storms of shot and shell from the 
enemy. 

As we write, the latest news comes that the whole Army of the Potomac is 
moving. Ord and Birney are moving upon the north bank. Warren has won a 
battle on the left, and Meade has taken Poplar Grove Church. 

The presentation by General Meade of the medals of honor, conferred by the 
Secretary of War, was a most impressive scene. The recipients were First Ser- 
geant John Shelling, 3d Delaware; and Privates Geo. W. Reed, Ist Pennsylvania, 
and Frederick C. Anderson, 18th Massachusetts. The General’s remarks were 
eloquent and good, and the whole affair must be very beneficial to the entire army. 

The rdle of Sheridan soon became manifest to the world, and he has played it 
well. His purpose was to guard the frontier, and keep Early froma pleasant fall 
trip northward, and also to amuse him in the valley while Grant was perfecting his 
plans below. Now, knowing Sheridan for a very active, plucky fellow, we knew 
that it would please him, personally, far better to have a dash at Early, and to 
bring on a pitched battle at once. It was therefore manifest that he was curbing his 
enthusiasm, and tempering his natural excitement with wisdom, in his prudent 
course. His movements were for some time restricted to an occasional cavalry affair, 
and a general feeling of Early’s lines to find out his position and numbers. Averill’s 
victory over Vaughan’s cavalry, near Winchester, was a brilliant action; and 
another splendid affair was that of Generals Wilson and McIntosh, who, in a charge 
upon the Winchester pike, on the 13th of September, captured a South Carolina 
regiment, with its battle-flag, and the commander of the rebel brigade. 

Just at the moment we write, since the above was penned, and without giving 
us time to gather details, we have the intelligence of Sheridan’s glorious victory on 
the Berryville pike, at the crossing of Opequan Creek. We cannot do better than 
to subjoin his dispatch announcing the result. 


“ Wincnester, VA., 7.30 Pp. m., Sept. 19, 1864. 


“ LIEUTENANT-GENERAL U. S. Grant:—I have the honor to report that I attacked the forces of 
General Early, over the Berryville pike, at the crossing of the Opequan Creek, and after a most . 
desperate engagement, which lasted from early in the morning until five o’clock in the evening, 
completely defeated him, driving him through Winchester, and capturing about twenty-five hun- 
dred ea five pieces of artillery, nine army flags, and most of their wounded. 

“The rebel Generals Rhodes and Gordon were killed, and three other general officers wounded. 
Most of the enemy’s wounded and all their killed fell into our hands. 

“Our losses are severe; among them General D. A. Russell, commanding a division in the Sixth 
Corps, who was killed by a cannon ball. Generals Upton, McIntosh, and Chapman were wounded. 
I cannot yet tell our losses, 

“The conduct of the officers and men was most superb. They charged and carried every po- 
sition taken up by the rebels from Opequan Creek to Winchester. 

“The rebels were strong in number, and very obstinate in their fighting. 

“TI desire to mention to the Lieutenant-General Commanding the Army the gallant Generals 
Wright, Crook, Emory, Torbert, and the officers and men under their command. To them the 
country is indebted for this handsome victory. 

“A more detailed report will be forwarded. 

(Signed) “P, H. SHERIDAN, 
“ Major-General Commanding.” 


The battle will doubtless be called the Battle of Winchester, through which the 
rebels went “ whirling.” Sheridan had evidently only “ bided his time,” and when 
he did move he had to invent a new word for the motion which he imparted to 
his adversary. 
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Still later! 

From the great success at Wirichester, the ardent Sheridan pursues Early with 
unrelenting steps, finds him intrenching on the impregnable Fisher’s Hill, as in 
happy. but brief ignorance it is termed by the Richmond papers, and as Early had 
boasted it to be to the surrounding people; storms his position, again sends him 
whirling, aud again pursues the broken and demoralized columns as they hurry 
towards Richmond. Twenty cannon and two thousand more prisoners are the 
fruits of the victory. Torbert, at the same time, defeats Wickham’s cavalry at 
Luray, and cuts off all hope, if any ever existed, of taking Sheridan’s column in 
flank or rear. 

Will early stop short of Lynchburg? Will Lee re-enforce him? Will Grant not 
move overwhelmingly upon Petersburgh, and then manceuvre to his left to join 
hands with Sheridan? Answers (perhaps) in our next number. 

Farragut is still working at Mobile. He invested Fort Morgan, in conjunction 
with General Granger, and it soon surrendered. Onward he moves to Mobile. It 
has been asserted that he has the very man who placed the rebel obstructions, to 
remove them; and as we write, the news comes that he has crossed the Dog River 
bar with some of his ships, and is within two miles of the city. “It cannot be 
disguised,” say the rebel papers, “‘ that Mobile is in peril.” We believe that they 
speak truly. The taker of New Orleans has set himself no lighter task certainly 
than the capture of Mobile, and, like the coon that saw old Martin Scott, the city 
might as well ‘‘come down.” We hope he will then undertake the Charleston 
job, which, with Sherman inland and Farragut in the harbor, will at length be 
accomplished. Atlanta is splendid, Richmond would be magnificent, but the 
crowning victory will be Charleston; and, even while things are all looking so 
bright, and working so well, we would keep up a gentle remembrance of its deserts. 


The latest news is that he has been ordered northward to reduce Wilmington. 

General A. J. Smith holds his army at Sulphur Springs, keeping the rebels in 
Southeastern Missouri in check. A considerable force of the enemy has concen- 
trated at the mouth of Red River; but we are so intently occupied in the East, 
with what are the very vitals of the Confederacy, that for the moment we can 
scarcely see or hear the signs of war elsewhere. 

The Rebels are in force under Price at or near Pilot Knob and Ironton, manceu- 
vring towards the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri; but General Mower, 
marching northward from Brownsville in Arkansas, in their rear, may give them 
trouble; while, at St. Louis, Rosecrans, with his electric energy, is calling the State 
troops to check this enormous raid. 

Manifestly to aid this Rebel movement, Kirby Smith is reported as marching up 
the river from the vicinity of Fort Pillow, while Forrest is still boldly moving near 
Pulaski, in Tennessee. 

The beginning of the eid is certainly approaching, even as twilight gives token 
of the dawn. The rebels are growing rapidly weaker. Their conscripts—robbing, 
as General Grant has pithily said, both the cradle and the grave—are old men and 
boys, who cannot fight; their strong men desert by regiments. One of our officers, 
recently released from the Charleston prison, says: ‘The stories you have heard 
about the Confederacy being but a shell, are all true. When Lee and Hood are 
beaten, the game is up, in spite of all their loud talk.” 

This is the published opinion of General Seymour, who was also at Charleston, 
and who has had better opportunities of judging than most officers of high rank. 
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Grant only calls for men to end the war, and there breathes throughout the 
whole country a new hope and entire confidence in the speedy and successful 
issue ;—peace, with full vindication of an insulted, outraged Government, and the 
entire submission of a fearfully self-deceived, an atrocious rebellion. We propose, 
borrowing and extending the scope of General Grant’s words, to fight it out on 
this line, and we believe it will not take much longer than all summer to do it. 

The following order places a scientific and energetic officer in command of the 
Military Academy: 


“War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
“* WasHineTon, Sept. 5, 1864. 


“ Brigadier-General George W. Cullum, 0.8. Volunteers, Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, is, 
by direction of the President of the United States, appointed Superintendent of the Military 
Academy at West Point, New York. He will immediately repair to West Point, relieve Briga- 
dier-General Tower, and enter upon his duties without delay. 

“ By order of the Secretary of War, 
(Signed) “KE. D. TOWNSEND, 
“ Assistunt Adjutant-General.” 


The position is a very distinguished and responsible one; but in these days, when 
West Point has become a watering-place, and the Academy in some sort a nursery 
for sons of political demagogues, it is very difficult for an officer to maintain dis- 
ciplire, or do justice to himself, and increase an already distinguished military rep- 
utation. But we are sure that, being there, General Cullum will try his best to 
bring up the discipline of the Institution, now very lax, and administer its affairs 
creditably. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


Poor old London Times! O Tempora! 

What will the Thunderer say now of Sherman and Atlanta? after such bold 
predictions ; after such knowing strategical postulates laid down again and again. 
However, these double-dashed Yankees are not like other people, not to be de- 
pended upon, you know. Besides, Atlanta wasn’t so much, after all. One thing 
is certain, the Times, and the English whom it represents, will not blush for their 
folly, but just go on, and be more foolish than ever. Braying in a mortar does not 
separate folly from a fool. It is only to be rivalled by the remarkable foresight of 
the editor in Atlanta, who, on the morning of the very day Hood evacuated the 
city, published a leader showing conclusively that Sherman must retreat entirely, 
and was in great danger of capture! 

Mexico is yet unsettled: the family of Juarez has gone to New Orleans, but he, 
it is said, prepares for further resistance. 

Denmark, not only “shaven and shorn,” but also “tattered and torn,” is at 
length to have peace, not on her own terms! She will virtually be reduced to Jut- 
land and the principal islands. 

France again, if we may believe an English correspondent, squints towards 
intervention, as the following paragraph will show: 


“The rumors that France will make a third attempt at intervention in the 
American struggle seems now highly probable. It will be a new proof of the 
efficacy of the diplomatic system, which consists in allowing questions to ripen, in 
order that the results may be culled when they have arrived at maturity. If, at the 
commencement, France had recognized the Southern States, she would have 
offended the sentiments of many on account of the question of slavery. But now 
that every one is certain that abolition has no part in the American quarrel, there are 
few who would not rejoice that the independence of a nation which has certainly 
displayed as much courage and energy as the Federals, and unquestionably greater 
skill, should be recognized.” 
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Too late, Messieurs; intervention will not save them. 

We have received, from Captain Le Roy, the following duplicate of a letter ad- 
dressed to Colonel Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, which we publish most cheer- 
fully : 


“ Heapquarters First Division CAVALRY, ) 
“ DEPARTMENT CUMBERLAND. 
“ CARTERSVILLE, Ga., Aug. 15th, 1864. f 


“Sir :—My attention has been unpleasantly attracted by telegraphic reports in various Northern 

pees. ascribing what they call MeCook’s Jate disaster to the drunkenness of his troops, caused 
y captured whiskey. 

“If the result of an expedition which destroyed seven miles of two different railroads, the same 
length of telegraph wire, burned over one thousand valuable Quartermaster, and Commissary 
wagons, killed two thousand mules, killed and wounded, by their own showing, nine hundred of the 
enemy, and finally, after hard fighting fur several hours against twice its number of beth infantry and 
cavalry, cut its way through and came home, crossing an unfordable river, with but small loss of 
life in comparison to that. which it inflicted, can be called disastrous, it may be some consolation 
to those to whom General McCook’s reputation is dear, or who had friends under his leadership, 
to know that General Sherman differs radically from those that think so. As to the whiskey 
question, I know, from personal knowledge, that the heads were immediately knocked out of the 
small number of barrels taken, and the whiskey poured out; and this was at Fayetteville, two 
days before the fight. During the fight at Brown's Mill the men were so exhausted, from marching 
five days and nights without sleep, that I saw them fall asleep under fire on the skirmish line; and 
I know that then, when a little stimulus might have been useful, that there was not a drop of 
whiskey in the command. 

“The story is a lie trom beginning to end, and you will oblige me very much, if you will give as 
much publicity as possible to my qualification of it, by publishing this letter. 

“Tam, Colonel, very respectfully your obedient servant, 
“ROBERT LE ROY, 
“ Capt. and Asst. Adjt.-General.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Nasuvitiz, August 16, 1864. * 


To the Editor of the U. &. Service Magazine. 


Str:—In the biographical sketch of General Sherman, in your August number, it is stated that 

pons Sherman’s troops, on the 30th of May, 1862, were the first to enter the deserted works of 
Jorinth. 

It has always seemed to me that there is no great honor in being the first to enter “deserted 
works.” I know I thought so upon that May morning, and so did thousands of others who had 
taken part in that remarkable siege of Corinth. And by the way I may say, that there had not been 
an officer on picket for three days prior to the evacuation, who had been near enough to hear the night 
movements of the Corinthians, who was not convinced that the rebels were evacuating. But as 
to being the first to enter those works, Pope's troops claimed the honor, such as it was, and so did 
Nelson’s; and, 1 think, some of McCook’s filed their claim too, I suppose the exact truth is 
that the “ deserted works” were entered simultaneously by men from nearly all of the divisions 
that encircled that city. There was a general advance of Buell’s line—and, I think, of the other 
generals’ lines—ordered for eight o'clock that morning ; and the skirmishers in front of the various 
divisions hurried into the town, after the evacuation was developed by the explosions in the city 
and the reports of the stragglers and deserters we captured. 

Apropos of this entry. ‘There was the most ludicrous scene between two major-generals in the 
city, yach claiming that he and his troops had entered the town first, and that he had received the 
surrgnder. Hard words and sharp were exchanged; and, finally, one of the officers declared him- 
self the ranking officer, and by virtue of his rank got rid of the other. Those who saw it will 
never forget this comical after-piece to what so many regarded, and regard still, as a great farce— 
the siege of Corinth, * 


OBITUARY. 


WE have to record the death in battle of a young patriot, a true Christian man, 
and a scholar, Captain Archie H. Engle, of the 13th U.S. Infantry. He was struck 
in front by an exploding shell, fired from a rebel battery, in the battle of Resaca, 
Georgia, on the 14th May, 1864, whilst serving on the staff of Major-General Schofield, 
who commanded the Twenty-third Army Corps. Captain Engle lived in Philadelphia, 
where he was educated. He was a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
the class of 1860. In college he was distinguished for good conduct and scholarly 
attainments, and he graduated with a high honor. His whole course ds a soldier was 
marked by ardor, ability, and steadiness of purpose; and during his more than three 
years’ service he was all the time on duty, in the midst of the rebellion. His virtues 
and elevation of character, based upon the foundation of a Christian, preserved him 
from all the temptations which beset the soldier, and he walked, as he died, before 
his companions in arms, an example of a true Christian soldier, always ready for 
duty, always prepared for death. Let us honor him, for in his life, and in his death, 
he has done honor to our country. 
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Che Ar m Dp. 
Notice to Delinquents. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, August 8, 1864. 


TuE following officers, having been reported at the head-quarters of the Army for 
the offences hereinafter specified, are hereby notified that they will stand dismissed 
the service of the United States, unless within fifteen (15) days from this date they 
appear before the Military Commission in session in this city, of which Brigadier- 
General John C. Caldwell, United States Volunteers, is President, and make satis- 
factory defence to the charges against them :— 


Absence without leave. 


First Lieutenant A. §. Emerson, 1st Michigan Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant J. H. Bullock, 1st Michigan Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant W. Thomas Smith, 140th New York Volunteers. 
Captain John M. Marble, 46th Illinois Veteran Volunteers, 


For furnishing descriptive lists directly to enlisted men of their commands, in violation of 
‘the orders of the War Department 


First Lieutenant George W. Barber, 112th New York Volunteers. 
Lieutenant L. B. Porter, 81st New York Volunteers. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Dismissals, 


For the Week ending August 6, 1864. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Jones, 2d California Volunteer Cavalry, to date 
August 5, 1864, with loss of all pay and allowances, for undue and gross familiarity 
with the enlisted men of his command; authorizing the trading away, by men of 
his command, of Government horses; neglecting to take up and account for, on 
his returns, three Government horses in his possession, one of which he retained 
and used as a private horse; neglecting to charge an enlisted man, as required by 
Army Regulations, for a Government pistol; and general neglect of duty. 

Additional Paymaster George P. Folsom, United States Volunteers, to date 
August 1, 1864. 

First Lieutenant William G. Anderson, Adjutant 4th Indiana Cavalry, to date 
July 11, 1864, for absence without leave, having been published officially, and 
failed to appear before the Commission. 

Lieutenant Horace K. Stille, 13th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date July 30, 1864, 
for desertion. 

Lieutenant M. H. Preston, 3d Delaware Volunteers, to date July 30, 1864, for 
absence without proper authority. 

Second Lieutenant Amesley B. Smith, 16th New York Cavalry, to date July 29, 
1864, for drunkenness on duty, breach of arrest, and attempting to purloin from a 
Government stable a saddle and bridle belonging to an officer. 

The order heretofore issued, accepting the resignation of Captain A. J. Vidal, 
Partisan Rangers, has been revoked, and he has been dismissed, to date August 4, 
1864, for desertion. 
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Dismissals Confirmed, 

‘The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been con- 
firmed : 

Captain Carl von Heintze, 5th United States Colored Troops, for worthlessness 
and cowardice. 

First Lieutenant William P. Miner, 13th Connecticut Volunteers, to date July 
16, 1864, for absenting himself from his guard without permission from proper 
authority, for breach of arrest, and for being grossly drunk in the field, in camp, 
and in the city of New Orleans. 

Second Lieutenant Charles L. Francis, 65th United States Colored Infantry, he 
having tendered his resignation in consequence of inexperience and incompetency. 


Dismissals Approved, 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
approved : 

First Lieutenant John M. Sharp, 148th New York Volunteers, to date July 29, 
1864, for, after having been arrested upon charges of cowardice and misbehavior 
before the enemy, breaking his arrest, and leaving for his home, without trying to 
get a certificate of physical disability upon which to ground a resignation. 

Second Lieutenant Z. C. Robinson, 3d New York Cavalry, to date July 28, 1864, 
for a wilful violation of General Orders, No. 129, current series, thereby attempting 
to secure his discharge from the service after the same had been refused. 


Mustered Out, 


First Lieutenant Joseph T. Fearing, of Smith’s Independent Cavalry Company, 
Maryland Volunteers, has been mustered out and discharged the service of the 
United States, to date August 1, 1864, upon charges preferred by his superior 
officer, and forwarded through his commanding general, for violation of the 6th and 
24th Articles of War, and other conduct showing him to be unfit for the position 


of an officer. 
Dropped from the Rolls, 


By direction of the President, Captain Edward L. Hartz, Assistant Quartermas- 
ter, United States Army, has been dropped from the rolls of the Army, to date July 
29, 1864. 


Dismissals Revoked. 
The order heretofore issued dismissing Second Lieutenant Howard J. Webber 
59th Indiana Volunteers, has been revoked, and he has been honorably discharged, 
to date February 1, 1864. 


Restored to Commission, 


The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, with pay from the date 
at which they rejoin their regiments for duty : 

Captain Frank B. M. Bonsall, 28th Pennsylvania Volunteers, provided the vacancy 
has not been filled by the Governor of his State. 

Second Lieutenant Frank Reynolds, 1st United States Artillery. 

Captain Daniel D. T. Gordon, Assistant Quartermaster United States Volunteers, 
dismissed by sentence of a General Court-Martial, has been restored te his former 
rank in the service. 


Sentence Disapproved, 
The proceedings, findings, and sentence of a General Court-Martial, in the case 
of Second Lieutenant Charles Wood, 38th Wisconsin Volunteers, has been dis- 


approved, the records failing to show the offence of which he was convicted, and 
he will be released from arrest and restored to duty. 


Sentence Remitted. 


The residue of the sentence in the case of Second Lieutenant J. S. Walter, 13th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, has been remitted, on the ground of his bravery and former 
good conduct, without remitting forfeiture of pay during imprisonment, and he has 
been restored to his commission in his regiment. 
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Dismissals, 
| For the Week ending August 13, 1864. 


The muster out of service of Colonel G. Kemmerling, 9th Ohio Volunteers, to 
date June 7, 1864, has been so amended as to dishonorably dismiss him, as of that 
date, for taking to the State of Ohio veterans and recruits of his regiment for dis- 
charge (they not being entitled to the same), in violation of the orders of the War 
Department. 

Colonel John R. Bond, 111th Ohio Volunteers, to date August 12, 1864, for dis- 
respect to the Governor of his State, and violation of the orders of the War De- 
partment, in refusing to respect the commissions of the Governor. 

Major C. M. Over, 10th Pennsylvania Reserves, to date August 10, 1864 (with- 
out pay and allowances from the date of muster out of his regiment), for cowardice 
at the battle of Alsop’s Farm, Virginia, disobedience of orders, and breach of 
arrest. 

Captain William Adams, Ist Missouri Cavalry, to date August 10, 1864, with 
loss of all pay and allowances, for having a valuable horse, seized for public service, - 
appfaised and sold to him at a low figure, which horse he now holds as private 
property, without having paid for the same. 

Captain Charles A. Wahl, 3d New Jersey Volunteers, to date August 12, 1864, 
with loss of all pay and allowances, for disobedience of orders, neglect of duty, 
and desertion. 


The following officers of the 2d Texas Cavalry Volunteers, to date May 20, 1864, 
for desertion :— 

Captain Monico de Abrigo. 

First Lieutenant Cecilio ‘Veld. 

First Lieutenant Charles Bretschneider, 15th Missouri Volunteers, to date August 
6, 1864, for absence without leave since March 26, 1864. 

First Lieutenant William Kearns, 28th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date 
August 6, 1864, for absence without leav e, and disobedience of orders. 

First Lieutenant George W. Stone, 46th Indiana Volunteers, to date August 10, 
1864, on account of physical disability arising from a loathsome disease, rendering 
him unfit to associate with his brother officers, general worthlessness, absence 
without leave, and disobedience of orders. 

First Lieutenant James McPherson, 106th New York Volunteers, to date Au- 
gust 12, 1864, with loss of all pay and allowances since March 23, 1864, for 
absence without leave. 

Lieutenant D. C. Smith, Company A, Dakota Cavalry, to date August 12, 1864, 
for debauchery, gambling with cards, and fighting with the enlisted men of his 
command while commanding officer at Crow Creek Agency, Dakota Territory. 

Second Lieutenant John M. Cady, 15th Michigan Volunteers, having tendered his 
resignation on frivolous pretexts, and for reasons founded in falsehood, has been 
dismissed, to date August 6, 1864, on account of physical disability arising 
from a loathsome disease contracted through his own imprudence. 

Second Lieutenant Cincinnatus Condict, 12th Kentucky Volunteers, to date 
August 9, 1864, having tendered his resignation, giving as a reason therefor, hos- 
tility to the Government which he had sworn to support. 

Second Lieutenant P. J. Campion, Veteran Reserve Corps, to date August 8 
1864, for neglect of duty, and absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenant William Roberts, 1st Regiment Indiana Home Guards, to date 
March 15, 1864, for absence without proper authority. 


Dismissals Confirmed, 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been con- 
firmed :— 

Captain Lucius P. Marsh, 159th Regiment Ohio National Guard, to date August 
4, 1864, for habitual drunkenness and neglect of duty. 

Assistant Surgeon 8. A. Grimes, 32d Ohio Volunteers, to date July 23, 1864, for 
straggling from his command, being captured, and giving important information to 
the enemy 
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First Lieutenant James A. Blanchard, lst New York Mounted Rifles, to date 
July 31, 1864, for tendering his resignation in the face of the enemy. 


Dismissals Approved. 


The order heretofore issued dismissing Second Lieutenant George M. Starbuck, 1st 
Louisiana Cavalry, to date September 17, 1863, for drunkenness, neglect of duty, 
and constant unsoldierlike conduct, has been approved. 


Dishonorably Discharged. 


First Lieutenant George H. Hardin, 1st Colorado Volunteers, has been mustered 
out and dishonorably discharged, to date August 9, 1864, for habitual drunkenness 


and inefficiency. 
Muster Out Confirmed. 


The order heretofore issued, mustering out Assistant Surgeon H. W. Willoughby, 
1st United States Colored Troops, with loss of all pay and allowances now due 
him, on account of physical disability caused by the intemperate use of whiskey 
and opium, has been confirmed. 


Sentence Approved. 


The sentence to be dismissed the service of the United States, and forfeit all pay 
proper which has become due him since April 4, 1864, and to be confined in such 
penitentiary as the proper authority may direct, for the term_of one year, in the 
case of First Lieutenant Eldridge W. Guilford, 1st Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, 
has been approved, and the Massachusetts State Prison designated as his place of 
confinement. 


Dismissal Revoked, 


The order heretofore issued, dismissing Captain V. C. 8. Echert, 87th Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, has been revoked, and he has been honorably discharged on 
tender of resignation, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 


Restored to Commission, 


Surgeon Josiah Day, Jr., 29th Maine Volunteers, heretofore dismissed, has been 
restored, with pay from the date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty, pro- 
vided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of his State. 


Exempt from Dismissal. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, August 22, 1864. 
Colonel E. Hapgood, 5th New Hampshire Volunteers, charged with offences, and 
heretofore published, is exempt from being dismissed the service of the United 
States, the Military Commission instituted by Special Orders No. 53, series of 1863, 
from the War Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made 
in his case. E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant-Adjutant General. 


Dismissals, 
For the Week ending August 20, 1864. 


Additional Paymaster Philip Pendleton, to date August 13, 1864. 
Additional Paymaster William W. White, United States Volunteers, to date Au- 
gus 13, 1864. 


The following officers, to date July 26, 1864, for absence without leave, having 
been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission : 
Captain Irwin W. Sansen, 140th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
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Second Lieutenant Louis Stiefbold, 15th New York Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant Luke Brennen, 69th New York Volunteers, to date August 
1, 1864. 

’ First Lieutenant Lewis Soistman, 98th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date July 26, 

1864, for absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenant Joseph L, Lucas, 14th New York Artillery, to date August 
13, 1864, for cowardly desertion of his post with his command, on the 22d of June, 
1864, while on picket duty in front of Petersburg, Virginia. 


Dismissals Confirmed, 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases, have been con- 
firmed :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frank 8. Curtiss, 127th Illinois Volunteers, to date August 6, 
1864, for disobedience of orders, and misbehavior before the enemy on the 3d day 
of August, 1864. 

First Lieutenant William M. Crossland, Adjutant 3d Maryland Cavalry, and act- 
ing signal officer United States Army, to date July 30, 1864, for disobedience of 
orders, drunkenness, and conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman. 


Dismissal Revoked, 


The order heretofore issued dismissing Major Darius Titus, 12th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, has been revoked, and he has been honorably discharged as of the date of 
the order of dismissal. 


Sentence Remitted, 


The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General Court-Martial in the case of 
Captain R. W. Thompson, Jr., Commissary of Subsistence of Volunteers, has been 
remitted. 


Notice to Delinquents, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 5, 1864. 


The following officers, having been reported at the head-quarters of the Army 
for the offences hereinafter specified, are hereby notified that they will stand dis- 
missed the service of the United States, unless within fifteen (15) days from this 
date they appear before the Military Commission in session in this city, of which 
Brigadier-General John C. Caldwell, United States Volunteers, is President, and 
make satisfactory defence to the charges against them :— 


For attempting to enlist a colored loy as a substitute, and failing in that, arresting him 
as a deserter (he knowing at the time he was not), with a view to securing money 
thereby. 


Lieutenant N. B. Boutwell, 13th New Hampshire Volunteers, 


Disobedience of orders, and absence without leave. 
First Lieutenant J. Moore Wirtz, 3d Michigan Cavalry. 


Absence without leave. 


Surgeon David G. Rush, 101st Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Hiram Swett; 1st Maine Heavy Artillery. 
Assistant Surgeon Alson J. Gilbert, 7th Illinois Cavalry. 
Captain Francis E. Hale, ist Michigan Light Artillery. 
Chaplain Asa 8. Fiske, 4th Minnesota-Volunteers. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 
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To be Recommended for Dismissal. 


War DEPARTMENT, " 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S , OFFICE, 
WasuHineaTon, Sept. 3, 1864, | 

Captain J. B. Nott, Commissary of Subsistence of Volunteers, having been. re- 
ported to the head-quarters of the Army for failing to report at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, as ordered, is hereby notified that unless within fifteen days from this date 
he appears before the Military Commission in session in this city, of which 
Brigadier-General Caldwell, United States Volunteers, is President, and makes 
satisfactory defence to the charges against him, he will be recommended for dis- 
missal from the service of the United States. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 
Dismissals, 
For the Week ending September 3, 1864. 

Captain Joseph Adams, 15th Illinois Cavalry, to date September 9, 1863, for ab- 
sence without leave. F 

Captain Milton D, Berry, 5th Provisional Regiment, E. M. M., to date August 16, 
1864. 

Captain John W. McCowick, 52d Indiana Volunteers, to date August 29, 1864, 
for inefficiency as an officer, absence without leave, and conduct unbecoming an 
officer and gentleman. 

Captain John Patten, 81st Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date September 1, 1864, 
for making false returns and musters, conduct unbecoming an officer and gentle- 
man, and disobedience of orders. 

Captain William H. Harrison, 107th Ohio Volunteers, to date September 1, 1864. 

First Lieutenant William Barnett, 62d New York Volunteers, to date August 26, 
1864, for utter worthlessness, inefficiency, and absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant A. S. Emerson, 1st Michigan Cavalry, to date August 8, 1864, 
for absence without leave. 

Lieutenant Harrison J. Penrose, 93d Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date August 
26, 1864, for cowardice, straggling, and other repeated acts of misbehavior, and 
for absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenant James Parsons, 2d Colorado Cavalry, to date August 17, 1864, 

The following officers of the 11th Indiana Cavalry, to date August 27, 1864, for 
making false musters, embezzlement, conduct unbecoming officers and gentlemen, 


and desertion while awaiting promulgation of sentence of General Court-Martial :— 
Captain Isaac L. La Flesh, 


Captain Aldebert D, Lee. 

The following officers, to date August 8, 1864, for absence without leave, having 
been published officially and failed to appear before the commission :— 

Captain John M. Marble, 46th Illinois Volunteers, 

First Lieutenant J. H. Bullock, 1st Michigan Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant W. Thomas Smith, 140th New York Volunteers. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been con- 
firmed :— 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. West, 135th Illinois Volunteers, to date August 18, 
1864, for gross neglect of duty, and for breach of arrest. 

Captain F. M. Shaw, 55th Illinois Volunteers; to date August 11, 1864, for “ mis- 
behavior before the enemy on the 5th instant.” 

Captain Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Quarternfaster, United States Volun- 
teers, to date July 30, 1864. 

Captain John H. Morrison, 18th Connecticut Volunteers, to date August 20, 
1864, for ‘‘ absence without leave, conduct prejudicial to military discipline, and 
cowardice.” 

First Lieutenant A. J. Fulkerson, 29th Ohio Volunteers, to date August 22, 1864, 


for ‘tendering his resignation in the face of the enemy, for the good of the service.” 
Vou. I.—26 , 
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First Lieutenant W. A. Boyce, 54th New York Volunteers, to date August 21, 
1864, for having consumed for his own use the whiskey ration which was drawn for 
a picket detail under his command. 

Second Lieutenant William McDowell, 28th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
August 12, 1864, for “having abandoned his company when about to become en- 
gaged with the enemy, and remaining absent therefrom two months, and having, on 
his return, tendered his resignation.” 

Second Lieutenant John P. McKay, 10th Ohio Cavalry, to date August 12, 1864, 
for having tendered his resignation “for the good of the service, and inordinate love 
of whiskey, rendering him unfit to command, and also unpleasant associations with 
his superior officers.” 


Dismissals Approved. 


The order heretofore issued dismissing First Lieutenant L. R. Pratt, 14th Kansas 
Cavalry, to date July 28, 1864, for attempting to desert, and inducing enlisted men 
to desert, has been approved. 


Dishonorably Discharged. 


The honorable muster out and discharge of Captain Frank C. Burdick, 1st Ala- 
bama Cavalry, dated December 23, 1863, has been revoked, and he has been dis- 
honorably discharged, as of that date, with loss of all pay and allowances, for frau- 
dulent conduct, in attempting to bear his name on the rolls for pay after that date. 


Dishonorably Mustered Out. 


Captain Loren W. Pierce, lst Alabama Cavalry, to date August 13, 1864, with 
loss of all pay and allowances, for absence without leave, habitual drunkenness, 


and disobedience of orders. 
Discharged. 


The following officers having tendered their resignations on insufficient grounds, 
have been discharged, to date August 27, 1864, upon the representation of their 
commanding officers, “ for the good of the service.” 

Major E. W. Armstrong, 9th Tennessee Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Nathaniel T. Brown, Adjutant, 2d Tennessee Mounted Volun- 
teers. 

Second Lieutenant John G. Johnson, 13th Tennessee Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant John L. Hyder, 13th Tennessee Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Alfred C. Williams, 13th Tennessee Cavalry. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been re- 
voked:— 

Colonel 8. M. Alford, 3d New York Volunteers, and he has been honorably dis- 
charged, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Captain Richard T. Gill, Assistant Quartermaster, United States Volunteers, and 
his resignation has been accepted, to take effect August 1, 1863. 

Captain W. L. James, Assistant Quartermaster, United States Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Eugene L. Townsend, Veteran Reserve Corps. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored with pay from the date 
at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies have not been 
filled by the Governors of their respective States. 

Captain D. S. Malvern, 7th Iowa Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Charles Rock, 35th Indiana Volunteers. 
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Disability Removed. 


The disability to re-enter the military service of the United States, arising from 
being cashiered by sentence of General Court-Martial, in the case of Joshua F. 
Reynolds, late Captain 9th Pennsylvania Reserves, has been removed. 


To be recommended for Dismissal. 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 10, 1864. 

The following-named officers, having been reported to the head-quarters of the 
Army for the offences hereinafter specified, are hereby notified that unless within 
fifteen days from this date they appear before the Military Commission in session 
in this city, of which Brigadier-General Caldwell, United States Volunteers, is 
President, and make satisfactory defence to the charges against them, they will be 
recommended for dismissal from the service of the United States. 


For absence without leave, disobedience of orders, and neglect of duty. 
First Lieutenant Horace L, Pike, 1st United States Artillery. 


For absence without leave. 


Captain D. H. Veech, Commissary of Subsistence of Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Edmund Pendleton, 3d United States Artillery. 


For failing to report at Annapolis, Maryland, as ordered. 
Captain W. H. French, Commissary of Subsistence of Volunteers. 


For being in this city without authority, and failing to report at head-quarters Military 
District of Washington, as ordered when arrested by the patrol. 
Major J. H. G. Barker, Additional Paymaster, United States Army. 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Exempt from Dismissal, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, } 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 12, 1864. 
Lieutenant James H. Crawford, 2d Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, charged 
with offences, and heretofore published, is exempt from being dismissed the service 
of the United States, the Military Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, 
series of 1863, from the War Department, having reported that satisfactory defence 
has been made in his case. 
. E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutunt- General. 


Dismissals, 
For the Week ending September 10, 1864. 


Captain Wallis M. Boyer, 15th New York Cavalry, to date September 7, 1864, 
for disobedience of orders, breach of arrest, and absence without leave. 

Captain Stephen H. Webb, Commissary of Subsistence, United States Volun- 
teers, to date September 6, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Thomas Hynes, 1st United States Infantry, to date May 28, 
1864, 

First Lieutenant 0. C. Parsons, 4th United States Artillery, to date September 5, 
1864, for disobedience of orders. 
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First Lieutenant George J. Brown, 3d regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, to date 
September 8, 1864. 


The following officers, to date August 15, 1864, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Absence without leave. 


Captain Edward W. Winne, 77th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Hubert Ambruster, 3d New Jersey Cavalry. 
First Lieutenant Herman Steinecker, 80th Illinois Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant G. A. Rodgers, 5th Massachusetts Cavalry. 


Absence from hospital at Annapolis, Maryland, without proper authority, and conduct 
unbecoming an officer and gentleman. 


First Lieutenant James O’Connell, 170th New York Volunteers. 


The following officers, to date September 3, 1864, with loss of all pay and allow- 
ances, for wilful disobedience of orders, conduct unbecoming officers and gentle- 
men, and neglect of duty, disgracefully abandoning and permitting the men placed 
under their command to straggle with their horses through the city of Washington, 
thereby endangering the loss of public property and preventing a part of the men 
and horses from being shipped to City Point, as ordered:— 

First Lieutenant Miles Colbath, 1st Maine Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Charles W. Dyer, 1st Massachusetts Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant John Marshall, 6th Ohio Cavalry. 


The following officers, to date August 15, 1864, for absence from hospital at An- 
napolis, Maryland, without proper authority, and conduct unbecoming officers and 
gentlemen :— 

First Lieutenant Thomas P. Norman, 69th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Thomas A. McLaughlin, 102d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant William A. Kennedy, lst Pennsylvania Cavalry. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been con- 
firmed :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. West, 135th Illinois Volunteers, to date August 18, 
1864, for gross neglect of duty, and for breach of arrest. Published in the dis- 
missals for the week ending September 3, 1864, as Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. West, 
135th Illinois Volunteers, 

Surgeon L. P. Keeler, 6th Kentucky Cavalry, to date August 14, 1864, “for 
making it a business to sell, at two dollars a pint, whiskey procured from the Sani- 
tary Commission, and appropriating the proceeds to his own use; for furnishing 
adulterated alcohol to parties to sell to soldiers, and dividing the proceeds with said 
parties, and for breach of arrest.” 

Captain L. E. Merry, 34th Ohio Volunteers, to date August 30, 1864, for absence 
without leave, 

First Lieutenant Orlando J. Rees, 46th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date August 
20, 1864, “for absence without leave, andsutter worthlessness.” 

First Lieutenant James H: Taylor, 34th Ohio Volunteers, to date September 1, 
1864, “for gross neglect of duty in abandoning his post without a cause, or with 
the knowledge or consent of his commanding officer.” 


Dismissals Revoked. 

The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been re- 
voked . — 

Colonel G, T. Linberg, 108th Ohio Volunteers; and he has been honorably dis- 
charged, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Major Henry M. Alles, 74th New York Volunteers; and he has been honorably 
discharged, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Captain Isaac H. Baker, 10th regiment, Veteran Reserve Corps. 
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Disability Removed. 


The disability to re-enter the Military Service of the United States, arising 
from sentence of a General Court-Martial, ‘to be cashiered,” in the case of First 
Lieutenant William F. Myers, 1st Alabama Infantry (African descent), has been re- 
moved, and Lieutenant Myers has been restored to his company and regiment, pro- 
vided the vacancy has not been filled. 


Regular Navn. 


Orders, &e, 


August 10.—Commander H. K. Thatcher, detached from the command of the 
New Hampshire, and ordered to command the Colorado. 


August 15.—Captain G. H. Scott, detached from ordnance-duty, and ordered to 
command the Vermont, to relieve Lieutenant-Commander G. Cilley. 

August 18.—Captain J. P. McKinstry, ordered to recruiting-duty at New Haven, 
Connecticut. ' 

August 27.—Captain 0. W. Pickering, ordered to command the Monadnock. 

August 31.—Captain T. 0. Selfridge, detached from the command of the Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, California. D. McDougal, ordered to command of the Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, California. 


August 12.—Commander A. G. Clary, detached from the command of the 
Dacotah. Commander R. T. Renshaw, ordered to command the Massasoit. 

August 16.—Commander Daniel Ammen, detached from special duty at New 
York, and ordered to command the Mohican. ‘ 

August 31.—Commander Rodger Perry, detached from the command of the 
cee and ordered home. Commander E. M. Yard, ordered to command the 
Fredonia. 


August 8,—Lieutenant-Commander R. Chandler, detached from the command ‘of 
the Huntsville, 

August 9.—Lieutenant-Commander E. W. Henry, ordered to the South Atlantic 
Squadron. 

August 10.—Lieutenant-Commander Nathaniel Green, detached from temporary 
duty at Philadelphia, and ordered to the Naval Academy. Lieuterant-Commander 
R. L.. May, ordered to the Colorado. 

August 11.—Lieutenant-Commander 0. C. Badger, ordered to ordnance-duty at 
Philadelphia. Lieutenant-Commander R. W. Scott, detached from the command of 
the Nyack, and ordered to command the Sonoma. 

August 15.—Lieutenant-Commander W. W. Queen, detached from ordnance-duty 
at Philadelphia, and ordered to ordnance-duty at Reading, Pennsylvania.  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander A. P. Cooke, ordered to the Naval Academy. 

August 17.—Lieutenant-Commander R, L. Phythian, detached from the South 
Atlantic Squadron, and ordered to the New Ironsides. Lieutenant-Commander J. 
N. Miller’s orders to the New Ironsides revoked. Lieutenant-Commander George 
U. Morris, ordered to command the Nyack. 

August 23.—Lieutenant-Commander L. H. Newman, ordered to command the 
Nyack. Lieutenant-Commander George U. Morris, detached from the cominand of 
the Nyack, and ordered to ordnance-duty at Boston. Lieutenant-Commander G..E. 
Belknap, ordered to.command the Seneca, 

August 24,—-Lieutenant-Commander D. B. Harmony, ordered to temporary com- 
mand of the Rendezvous, 173 South street, New York. 

August '26,-—Lieutenant-Commander E. K. Owen, detached from the command of 
the Louisville. Lieutenant-Commander Ralph Chandler, ordered to command the 
Naval Rendezvous, Brooklyn. 

August 27.—Lieutenant-Commander J. N. Miller, ordered to the Monadnock. . 
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August 31.—Lieutenant-Commander George Bacon, detached from the command 
of the Chimo, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 


August 10.—Lieutenant G. W. Wood, detached from the Dacotah. Lieutenant 
M. L. Johnson, detached from the South Atlantic Squadron, and ordered to the 
Colorado. 

August 11.—Lieutenant A. S. McKenzie, ordered to the Naval Academy. Lieu- 
tenant N. W. Thomas, detached from the Naval Academy. Lieutenant H. B. Rob- 
son, ordered to the Colorado. 

August 12.—Lieutenant J. D. Marvin, detached from the Dacotah. Lieutenant 
G. W. Sumner, ordered to the Massasoit. 

August 22.—Lieutenant F. R. Smith, ordered to the Rhode Island. Lieutenant 
G. W. Wood, ordered to the Roanoke. 

August 26.—Lieutenant J. D. Marvin, ordered to the Mohican. 


August 9.—Ensign E. E. Preble, ordered to the Susquehanna. 

August 16.—Acting Ensign R. P. Huntington, detached from the Naval 
Academy, and ordered to the Mohican. 

August 24.—Ensign J, H. Sands, detached (sick) from the Juniata. 


August 24.—Chaplain Chester Newell, detached (sick) from the Brandywine. 
August 25.—Chaplain J. D. Bengless, ordered to the Susquehanna. 


August 8.—Passed Assistant Surgeon G. S. Beardsley, detached from the Naval 
Hospital, New York, and ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, Chicago, to relieve 
es 8. J. Jones, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron, to relieve Surgeon J. 8S. 

ungan. 

August 8.—Assistant Surgeon David V. Whitney, ordered to the Princeton. 
Assistant Surgeon George A. Bright, ordered to the New Ironsides. 

August 9.—Assistant Surgeon C. H. White, detached from the Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and ordered to the Naval Academy. Assistant 
Surgeon D. R. Brannan, ordered to the Navy Yard, Washington. 

August 13.—Surgeon D. Bloodgood, ordered to the Vermont. 

August 15.—Passed Assistant Surgeon G. 8. Beardsley’s orders to the Naval 
Rendezvous, Chicago, revoked, and ordered to the Naval Hospital, New York. 

August 15.—Assistant Surgeon J. O. Burnett, ordered to the Vandalia. 

August 17.—Assistant Surgeon H. C. Eckstein, detached from the Wissahickon, 
and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon F. L. Du Bois, ordered to the Naval Ren- 
dezvous, Chicago. Assistant Surgeon Henry Ackley, ordered to the Naval Rendez- 
vous, Brooklyn, New York. ° 

August 18.—Surgeon W. M. Wood, ordered to the Michigan. Assistant Surgeon 
L. M. Lyon, detached from the Naval Rendezvous, Philadelphia, and ordered to the 
Vanderbilt. Surgeon Joseph Wilson, detached from the Michigan, and ordered to 
the Vanderbilt. Assistant Surgeon W. B. Mann, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

August 20.—Assistant Surgeon J. H. Newcomer, detached from the Navy Yard, 
Washington, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Surgeon John Thornley, 
ordered to the Rendezvous at Park Barracks, New York. Assistant Surgeon J. 
W. Boyden, ordered to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk. Assistant Surgeon G. B. 
Slough, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, and ordered North. 

August 23.—Paymaster J. B. Rittenhouse, ordered to relieve Paymaster J. C. 
Eldredge, as Fleet Paymaster of the Pacific Squadron. 

August 27.—Surgeon B. R. Tinslar, ordered to the Naval Rendezvoug at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

August 29.—Assistant Surgeon H. C. Eckstein, detached from the Wissahickon, 
and ordered to the Rendezvous at Philadelphia. 

August 30.—Assistant Surgeon W. J. Simon, detached from the Tunxis, and 
ordered to the Sangamon. Assistant Surgeon D. McMurtrie, detached from the 
Sangamon, and ordered home. 

August 31.—Assistant Surgeon Edward Kershner, ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. Surgeon H. F. McSherry, ordered to duty connected with recruiting in 
New Jersey. Assistant Surgeon E. B. Bingham, ordered to the Rhode Island. 
Assistant Surgeon Joseph Hugg, detached from the Connecticut, and ordered to 
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the Naval Rendezvous, Brooklyn, in place of Assistant Surgeon Hénry Ackley, 
ordered to the Vermont. Surgeon Wm. T. Hord, ordered to the Naval Station, 


Cairo, Illinois. 


August 8.—Paymaster C. C. Jackson, ordered to special duty at New York. 

August 10.—Assistant Paymaster W. L. Darling, detached from the Dacotah. 

August 13.—Paymaster W. A. Ingersoll, ordered to the Roanoke, to relieve Pay- 
master J. D. Murray. Paymaster C. W. Hassler, ordered to the Vermont, to relieve 
Paymaster F. C. Cosby. 

August 16.—Assistant Paymaster C. Fairchild, detached from the Mahaska, and 
ordered North. Paymaster James Fulton, detached from the Lackawanna, and 
ordered to settle accounts. Paymaster E. Foster, detached from the Ossipee, and 
ordered North. Assistant Paymaster G. 8. Benedict, ordered to the Lackawanna. 

August 17.—Paymaster W. A. Ingersoll’s orders to the Roanoke revoked, and 
ordered to the Colorado. Assistant Paymaster G. W. Beaman, detached from the 
Union. 

August 18.—Paymaster McKean Buchanan, detached from the Savannah, and 
ordered to the Ohio, to relieve Paymaster John A. Bates. 

August 23.—Assistant Paymaster Wm. L. Darling, ordered tothe Rhode Island. 


August 8.—Chief Engineer E. D. Robie, detached from special duty, and ordered 
to the Dictator. 

August 12.—Chief Engineer G. B. N. Tower, ordered to the Colorado. 

August 29.—Chief Engineer W. W. Dungan, detached from the Dacotah, and 
ordered as a member of Examining Board at Philadelphia, vice Chief Engineer 
John P. Whipple, ordered as Fleet Engineer of the East Gulf Blockading Squadron. 

August 30.—Chief Engineer G. B. N. Tower, detached from the Colorado. Chief 
Engineer B. F. Garvin, detached from duty as Fleet Engineer of the North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, and ordered to the Colorado. Chief Engineer Theo. Zeller, 
ordered as Fleet Engineer of North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 


August 8.—First Assistant Engineer L. R. Green, detached from the Saco, and 
ordered to the Massasoit. 

August 30.—First Assistant Engineer W. D. Pendleton, detached from the East 
Gulf Squadron, and ordered home. 


August 8.—Second Assistant Engineer George R. Holt, detached (sick) from the 
Kennebec. 

August 9.—Second Assistant Engineer J. L. Vanclain, ordered to special duty at 
New York. Second Assistant Engineer E. D. Leavitt, ordered to the Maumee. 

August 10.—Second Assistant Engineer J. H. Hunt, detached from the Dacotah, 
and ordered to the New Ironsides. Second Assistant Engineer F. R. Allen, de- 
tached from the West Gulf Squadron, and ordered home. 

August 11.—Second Assistant Engineer B. C. Gowing, detached (sick) from the 
West Gulf Squadron. 

August 12.—Second Assistant Engineers Henry M. Quig and George H. Riley, 
ordered to the Colorado. 

August 16.—Second Assistant Engineer David Smith, detached from the Lan- 
caster, and ordered home. 

August 17.—Second Assistant Engineer H. Missiner, detached from special duty 
at Pittsburg, and ordered to the Monticello. 

August 20.—Second Assistant Engineer James G. Cooper, detached from the 
Nyack, and ordered to the Pawtuxet. Second Assistant Engineer John Fornance, 
ordered to the Nyack. 

August 22.—Second Assistant Engineer E. E. Roberts, detached from the Paw- 
tuxet, and ordered to the Colorado. 

August 27.—Second Assistant Engineer E. Scattergood, detached from the Mara- 
tanza, and ordered to the Dictator. 


August 8.—Third Assistant Engineers W. Fenimore and J. C. Habeghorst, detached 
from the Huntsville. 
August 10.—Third Assistant Engineers A. A. Henderson and J. K. Stevenson, 
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detached from the Dacotah, and ordered to the New Ironsides. Third Assistant 
rig R. H. Buel, detached from the Dacotah, and ordered to the Naval Station, 

orfolk. 

August 12.—Third Assistant Engineer J. W. Saville, ordered to the Colorado. 
Third Assistant Engineer M. A. Sutherland, ordered to the Colorado. 

August 18.—Third Assistant Engineer W. A. Powers, ordered to the Shawmut. 
Third Assistant Engineer John O. Kafer, ordered to the Minnesota. 


August 8.—Carpenter John E. Cox, ordered to the New Ironsides. 

_ August 9.—Boatswain Thomas Bennett, ordered to the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
vice Boatswain Charles Woodland, detached. 

August 11.—Boatswain Charles Fisher, ordered to the Colorado. 

August 11.—Sailmaker John King, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the 
Colorado. Sailmaker J. A. Birdsall, ordered to the Ohio. Carpenter W. M. Devier, 
ordered to the Colorado. 

August 12.—Carpenter T. H. Bishop, ordered to the Vanderbilt. Gunner George 
Sirian, detached from the Constitution, and ordered to the Vanderbilt. 

August 16.—Boatswain J. K. Bartlett, detached from the Vermont, and ordered 
to the Colorado. Boatswain Charles Fisher ordered to the Vermont. 

ent 18.—Carpenter W. M. Laighton, detached (sick) from the New Hamp- 
shire. 

August 18.—Sailmaker J. R. Childs, detached from the Vandalia, and ordered to 
the Naval Rendezvous, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

August 22.—Gunner Henry Hamilton, ordered to the Rhode Island. 

August 23.—Gunner John Webber, detached from ordnance-duty at New York, 
and ordered'to the Colorado. Gunner H. W. Fitzosborn, detached from the Ver- 
mont, and ordered to ordnance-duty at New York. 

August 25.—W. H. Herring, appointed Acting Gunner. Boatswain J. H. Selina, 
detached from the Roanoke, and ordered to the Juniata. 

August 27.—Acting Gunner W. H. Herring, ordered to the Mattabesett. 


Volunteer Navp. 
Orders, &e. 


August 25.—Acting Lieutenant E. C. Merriman, detached from the Florida. 


“ August 16.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. A. Boutelle, detached from the 
utaw. 

August 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. D. Roath, ordered to command the 
Bignonia. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant E. D. Bruner, ordered to command the 
Clematis. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. H. Baldwin, ordered to command the 
Beauregard. 

August 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant T. E. Baldwin, ordered to the South 
Atlantie Squadron. 

August 31.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. W. Simmons, detached from com- 
mand of the Daylight, and ordered to the Eutaw. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant 
Henry Eaton, detached from the Eutaw, and ordered to command the Daylight. 


August 8—Acting Masters George A. Smith and Samuel H. Field, detached 
from the Huntsville. Acting Master S. N. Freeman, detached from the Perry. 

August 9.—Acting Master John H. Platt, detached from the East Gulf Squadron, 
and ordered to the Tallapoosa. 

August 10.—Acting Master William Earle, detached from the Dacotah. Acting 
Master William Tallman, Jr., ordered to: the Catskill, to relieve Acting Master A, 
Tillinghast, Acting Master Henry Reany, detached from the Savannah, and 
ordered to the Massasoit. 
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August 11.—Acting Master A. M. Keith, detached from the Savannah, and 
ordered to the Vanderbilt. Acting Master L. F. Timmerman, ordered to the Van- 
derbilt. 

August 12.—Acting Master William H. Maies, detached from the Huron. 

August 15.—Acting Master A. McIntosh, detached from the Vermont, and 
ordered to the Rendezvous, State Street, New York. Acting Master Albert Cook, 
ordered to the Vermont. Acting Master J. W. Magune, ordered to command the 
Milwaukie. Acting Master Edwin Coffin, ordered to the Colorado. 

August 16.—Acting Master William Mosslander, ordered to the Vermont. Act- 
ing Master F. F. Baury, detached from the Vermont, and ordered to the Colorado. 
Acting Master Gilbert Dayton, detached from the Narragansett, and ordered home. 
Acting Master G. W. Patterson, detached from the Cyane, and ordered home. 

August 18.—Acting Master John. L. Gamble, detached from the Midnight. 

August 19.—Acting Master J. C. Dutch, detached from the South Atlantic 
Squadron, and ordered to the Ohio. 

August 22.—Acting Master W. H. Maies, ordered to the Seneca. Acting Master 
Charles O'Neill ordered to the Rhode Island. 

August 23.—Acting Master Albert Cook, detached from the Vermont, and 
ordered to the Princeton. Acting Master H. Oakley, detached from the Admiral, 
and ordered to the John Adams. ; 

August 25.—Acting Master Henry O. Porter, ordered to the Maumee. Acting 
Master John L. Gamble, ordered to the Cyane. Acting Master J. M. Smalley, de- 
tached from the Glaucus, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

August 26.—Acting Master L. W. Hill, ordered to the Vandalia. 

August 29.—Acting Master J. M. Skillings, detached from the New Ironsides. 
— Master Curtis Redman, detached from the Susquehanna, and ordered to the 

tlanta. 

August 31.—Acting Master George A. Smith, ordered to the Vandalia. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

August 9.—Robert Craig, U. S.S. Dan. Smith; Charles H. Hanson, U. 8. S. 
O. M. Pettit; William Ross, U.S. S. Katahdin; H. E. Hopkinson, U. 8. 8. James 
8. Chambers; Arthur Clegg, Potomac Flotilla. 

August 11.—J. F. Blanchard, U. 8. S. Mackinaw. 

August 12.—George Couch, U. S. S. Sonoma. 

August 13.—H. C. Robinson, U. 8. S. Mercedita; S. W. Ward, Potomac Flotilla ; 
Allan K. Noyes, U. 8S. 8. Massachusetts. 

August 15,—C. H. Fernald, U. 8. 8. Carnation. 

August 17.—George Dunn, U. S.'S8. Mohican. 

August 20.—H. B. Cleaves, U. 8. S. Grand Gulf. 

August 23.—Thomas Mason, U.S. 8. Sonoma; N. R. Davis, U. 8. 8. Alert; C. 
F. Hull, U. 8. S. Wilderness. 

August 24.—Robert O. Lanfare, U. 8. 8. Rhode Island. 

August 25.—John P. Cole, U. 8. S. Elk; Louis Brown, U. 8. 8. Dandelion; Geo. 
J. W. Mabee, U. 8. S. Snowdrop. 

August 26.—S. G. Swain} U. S. 8. William Badger; A. A. Bates, U. S. S. 
Canandaigua; Frank Jordon, U. S. 8S. New Hampshire. 

August 29.—D. W. Lakin, U. S. 8. Shockokon. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and Ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


August 9.—John E, Giddings. 

August 10.—John W. King and James R. Smith. 

August 11.—E. D. Springer. 

August 12.—Charles W. Owen; N. T. Crocker; John S. Snow; Charles A. 
Cannon; William H. Mann; Charles G, Whiting. 

August 15.—Schuyler A. Cobb; R. Gifford; W. G. Cowell; B. L. E. Coombs. 

August. 17.—George T. Pearson ;. Marian Hugg. 

August 18.—A. Stockholm; C. W. Brewster; Henry E. Chase. 

August 22.—Charles T. Betts. 3 

August 23.—William H: Grubb; James Oliver; John B. Starr; Edw. Manning. 

August 24.—James. D. Babcock. 
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August 25.—James B. Robinson; George H. Gooding; W. W. Rhoades; 0. W. 
Farenholt; A. E. Dunham. 

August 27.—Thomas H. Marks. 

August 30.—H. D. Trott. 


August 8.—Acting Ensign R. C. Dawes, detached from the Canonicus. Acting 
Ensign D. F. O’Brien, detached from the Nyack, and ordered to the Phlox. 

August 10.—Acting Ensign T. M. Peakes, ordered to the Massasoit. Acting 
Ensigns R. Rabadan and Charles Wilson, detached from the Admiral, and ordered 
to the Massasoit. Acting Ensign W. B. Mix, detached (sick) from the Mackinaw. 

August 11.—Acting Ensign J. H. Barry, ordered to the Vandalia. Acting 
Ensigns A. P. Sampson, E. A. Snow, and Marcus Baird, detached from the Chip- 
pewa, and ordered to the Vanderbilt. 

August 13.—Acting Ensign J. G. Koehler, ordered to Naval Rendezvous, New 
York. Acting Ensign W. A. Smith, detached from the Nitah, and ordered North. 
Acting Ensign John N. Frost, Jr., ordered to the Octorora. 

August 15.—Acting Ensign G. W. Adams, ordered to the Colorado. 

August 17.—Acting Ensign Richmond Daggett, ordered to the Princeton. 

August 18.—Acting Ensigns N. Prott, S. H. Maunder, and Z. L. Tanner, detached 
from the Midnight. Acting Ensign Charles F. Taylor, ordered to the Massasoit. 

August 19.—Acting Ensign J. O. Shaw, ordered to the Vermont. 

August 22.—Acting Ensign George Dunn, detached from the Mohican, and 
ordered to the Juniata. 

August 23.—Acting Ensigns Z. L. Tanner and Nichols Pratt, ordered to the 
Rhode Island. Acting Ensign Samuel H. Maunder, ordered to the Huron. Acting 
Ensign G. C. Campbell, ordered to the Vermont. Acting Ensign John L. Vennard, 
detached from the Vermont, and ordered to the Colorado. Acting Ensign J. H. 
Ankers, detached from the John Adams, and ordered North. Acting Ensign CO. F. 
Dunderdale, detached from the Hendrick Hudson, and ordered North. 

August 25.—Acting Ensign E. R. Powers, detached from the Savannah, and 
ordered to the Maumee. Acting Ensign H. B. Cleaves, detached from the Grand 
Gulf, and ordered to the Maumee, 

August 26.—Acting Ensign George T. Chapman, detached from the Mahopac, 
and ordered to the Seneca. Acting Ensign W. L. Pavy, detached from the Michi- 
gan, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

August 29.—Acting Ensign E. B. J. Singleton, ordered to the Vermont. Acting 

Ensign R. C. J. Pendleton, detached from the Commodore Morris. 

August 30.—Acting Ensign J. C. Van Deventer, detached from the Philadelphia. 
Acting Ensign Charles H. Littlefield, detached from the Nereus, 

August 31.—Acting Ensign Joseph Ware, detached from the Banshee, and 
ordered to the Daylight. 


Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 


August 9.—Allan De Wolf, North Atlantic Squadron; Daniel W. Andrews, 
U.S. 8. Orvetta. 

August 12.—James Rice, U. S. S. Mercedita. 

August 17,—H. T. Brown and J. R. Travis, U. 8. 8. Roebuck; J. A. Merril, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

August 20.—William Wade, Potomac Flotilla. 

August 23.—Thomas P. Jones, U. S. S. Agawam; A. F. Tucker and J. W. 
Wallace, U. S. §. Colorado; Frederick Whitehead, Charles W. Bryant, and V. 
Bruce Gates, U. S. 8. Narragansett; H.-G. Clark, U. S. S. Fredonia. 

August 25.—E. E. Bradbury, U. 8. 8. Rhode Island; Joseph Brown, U.S. S. 
Brooklyn. 

August 29.—Joseph T. Silva, U. 8. S. New Ironsides. 

August 30.—Joseph C. Boteler, U. 8. S. Grand Gulf. 


Appointed Acting Master's Mates, and Ordered to School-Ship Savannah. 


August 12.—Jackson §. Clark and George H. Prescott. 
August 24.—Frederick Hesslewood and Joseph R. Delan. 
August 30.—William Read and Franklin G. Rogers. 
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August 8.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas H. Plumer, detached from the Hunts- 
ville. 

August 9.—Acting Master’s Mate George G. Batchelder, detached from the Prim- 
rose, and ordered to the Juniata. 

August 10.—Acting Master’s Mates C. Brennen, J. McGovern, and Thomas 
Harding, detached from the Dacotah, and ordered to the Massasoit. 

August 11.—Acting Master’s Mate J. J. Allen, Jr., detached (sick) from the 
Tacony. 

August 15.—Acting Master’s Mate J. A. H. Willmuth, detached from the Ver- 
mont. 

August 22.—Acting Master's Mate J. T. Brown, ordered to the Rhode Island. 
Acting Master’s Mate Thomas Hollins, ordered to the Barberry. 

August 26.—Acting Master’s Mate T. H. Plumer, ordered to the Vandalia. 

August 31.—Acting Master’s Mate J. A. H. Willmuth, ordered to the Tacony. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


August 9.—Samuel C. Johnson, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

August 10.—Charles Gaylord, and ordered to the Navy Yard, Washington. 
August 11.—Charles A. Manson, and ordered to the Ohio. 

August 12.—O. C. Turner, and ordered to the Navy Yard, Washington. 
August 16—Thomas Owens, and ordered to the Atlanta. 

August 18.—James A. Petrie, and ordered to the Princeton. 

August 22.—John R. Richardson, and ordered to the Navy Yard, Washington. 


August 8.—Acting Assistant Surgeon F. B. Lawson, detached from the Hunts- 
ville. Acting Assistant Surgeon John W. Hamilton ordered to the Maratanza. 

August 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon T. E. Clark, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

“i August 16.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John E. Warner, detached from the At- 

nta. . z 

August 17.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel ©. Johnson, detached from the 
North Carolina, and ordered to the Wissahickon. 

August 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John M. Garner, detached from the Mid- 
night. Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles A. Manson, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the Massasoit. Acting Assistant Surgeon Scollay Parker, ordered to 
the Glaucus. 

August 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles §. Eastwood, detached from the 
George Mangham, and ordered home. 

August 24.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. A. Petrie, detached from the Prince- 
ton, and ordered to the Norwich. 

August 30.—Acting Assistant Surgeon O. C. Turner, detached from the Navy 
Yard, Washington, and ordered to the Tunxis. 

August 31.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles Gaylord, detached from the Navy 
Yard, Washington, and ordered to the Chocura. Acting Assistant Surgeon John 
R. Richardson, detached from the Navy Yard Washington, and ordered to the Dai 


Ching. 
Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 


August 18.—Charles F. Gardner. 

August 19.—Charles. D. Mansfield. 

August 20.—John H. Smoot, L. A. Frailey, and Milton B. Cushing. 

August 24.—Frederick A. Wheeler, James M. Flood, and J. P. Prigsley. 
August 26.—Silas T. Savage and Jeremiah B. Hoff. 

August 27.—John R. Carmody. 

August 29.—Thomas Higgins. 

August 31.—Paul F. Dewing, Henry Lunt, J. G. Hobbs, and Lucius B. Tuttle. 


August 8.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. M. Hart, detached from the Hunts- 
ville, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster C. D. Collom, 
ordered to the Huron. Acting Assistant Paymaster F. Miller, detached from the 
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Midnight, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster F. Hackett, 
detached from the Miami, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Pay- 
master R. F. Goodman, ordered to the Miami. 

August 11.—Acting Assistant Paymaster F. R. Stow, ordered to the Tristam 
Shandy. 

- August 12.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John H. Stevenson, detached from 
special duty at New York, and ordered to the Massasoit. . 

August 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. C. Canning, ordered to the Mohican. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster G. A. Robertson, ordered to the Union. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster William Sellew, ordered to the Sonoma. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster John G. Tobey, ordered to the Chocura, to relieve Acting Assistant 
Paymaster KH. L. Turner. Acting Assistant Paymaster R. W. Allen, ordered to 
the Mahaska. 

August 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. W. Holmes, ordered to the Nahant, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster D. A. Smith. Acting Assistant Paymaster 
J. H. Jenkins, ordered to the Savannah. 

August 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. R. Winslow, ordered to the Roa- 
noke. Acting Assistant Paymaster W. L. Pynchon, ordered to the Ossipee. 

August 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John H. Smoot, ordered to New York 
for instruction. Acting Assistant Paymasters E. Ward and C. W. Clapp, ordered 
to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. 

August 26.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. H. Smoot, ordered to the Maumee. 

August 29.—Acting Assistant Paymaster George L. Mead; ordered to the Ver- 
mont. : 

August 31.—Acting Assistant Paymaster L. A. Frailey, ordered to the Quaker City, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster H. J. Bullay. Acting Assistant Paymaster 
Douglas Corning, ordered to the Sangamon, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster G. 
A. Emerson. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. U. Whiffen, ordered to the Seneca. 


August 25.—Acting Chief Engineer Alex. Auchinbeck, detached from the Nep- 
tune, and ordered to the Agamenticus, 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


August 11,—A. Rockefeller, U. S. 8. Eolus. 

August 11.—Jared Day, U. 8. 8. Fort Jackson. 

August 24.—James P. Sweet, U. 8. S. Seneca. 

August 25.—Gad Lyman, U. 8. 8. Neptune: 

August 31.—Hiram Warner, U. 8. S. Commodore Barney. D. B. Overton, 
U. 8. 8. Daylight. 


August 8.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Joseph McKnight, detached from 
the Huntsville. 

August 10.—Acting First Assistant Engineer F. Henderson, detached from the 
Massasoit, and ordered to the Saco. Acting First Assistant Engineer W, W. 
Whiting, detached from the Dacotah, and ordered to the Tristam Shandy. 

August 16.—Acting First Assistant Engineer G. 8. Perkins, detached from the 
Fort Donelson, and ordered to the Gettysburg. Acting First Assistant Engineer 
John Miller, detached from the Gettysburg, and ordered to the Fort Donelson. 

August 17.—Acting First Assistant Engineer J. Blenkinsop, ordered to the 
Mohican. 

August 27.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. A. Lockwood, ordered to report 
to Commodore Stribling. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


August 10.—Joseph D. Newton, U. S. 8S. Glaucus. 

August 11.—John A. Cronthiers, U. 8S. 8. Saco. 

August 12.—William Ross, U..8. 8. Ottawa. John Hi Vaile, U. S. S. Memphis. 

August 15.—James Gordon, U. S. 8. Glaucus. 

August 17.—C. H. Buckelew, U.'S. 8. Mohican; 0: W: Radell, U. 8: 8. Rhode 
Island; A. McDougal, U. 8. 8. Young America; H. Watkins, U. 8. 8. Commodore 
Morris; J. C. Smith, U. 8. 8. Emma, 
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August 18.—Enoch George and George O. Hall, U. 8. §. Mohican. 

August 20.—Edwin F. Lewis, U. S. S. Fahkee. 

August 23.—Charles C. Davis, U. S. S. Miami. 

August 24.—Alfred Catchpole, U. 8. S. Seneca. 

August 25.—A. A. Winship, U. 8. 8. Chippewa. 

August 29.—John Moir, U. 8. S. Bignonia; William Deacon, U. S. 8. Clematis; 
William Higman, Naty Yard, Philadelphia. 

August 31.—Esebius Minue, U. 8. 8. Calypso; Joseph Jamieson, U. S. S. Mount 
Washington. 


August 8.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. A. Dinsmore, detached from 
the Saco, and ordered to the Massasoit. Acting Second Assistant Engineer H. C. 
Wright, detached from the Massasoit, and ordered to the Phlox. 

August 10.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. 0. Kennedy, detached from the 
Aster, and ordered to the Huron. 

August 12.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James F. Powers, ordered to the 
Rhode Island. 

August 16.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer B. W. Fowler, ordered to the 
Lancaster. 

August 17.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer R. K. Morrison, ordered to the 
Rhode Island. 

August 30.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John C. Kennedy, detached from 
the Huron; and ordered to the Donegal. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 2 


August 8.—John H. Coombs, U. 8. S. Phlox. 

August 9.—Isaac Kead, North Atlantic Squadron; C. O. Wood, U. S. 8. Nep- 
tune; J. G. Brown, U.S. S. Mahopac; W. E. Kenney, U.S. S. Tallapoosa; Chas. 
Dyce, Potomac Flotilla. 

August 10.—William Sheehan, U. 8. 8. Massasoit; Edward Gillingham, Potomac 
Flotilla; J. S. Bell and J. W. Grant, North Atlantic Squadron; John Brice, U.S. 8. 
Tristam Shandy. 

August 13.—William H. McCoy, U. S. S. Rhode Island. 

August 15.—W. E. Moore and W. R. Brown, U. 8. S. New Ironsides; E. G. 
Ingalls, U. 8. 8. Huron; Jackson Clark, U. 8. 8. Glaucus; Thomas J. Hamilton, 
U. S. 8. Chippewa; John Tucker, U. 8. 8, Daffodil. 

August 16.—Amos Harris, U. 8. S. Lockwood; J. L. Wright and Harry Litch- 
field, U. 8. 8. Anemone. 

August 17.—L. E. Williams, U. 8. 8S. Mohican; Walter P. Whittemore and W. F. 
Cogswell, U. S. S. Mohican; B. F. Teal, D. Ashworth, and John R. Bridges, 
Potomac Flotilla; W. J. Patterson and John A. Hughes, U. 8. 8. Rhode Island. 

August 19.—W. B. Boyd, U. 8. S. Moccasin. . 

August 20.—Samuel T. Hand, U. S. 8. Commodore Hull; A. Reinhardt, Robert 
Taylor, and T. H. Thompson, Potomac Flotilla. 

August .22.—A.J. Doty and Thomas J. Reaney, U. 8.8. Seneca; Geo. McAllister 
and George W. Wakefield, U. S. S. Clematis; W. S. Dobson, Thomas McCreary, 
and James Boyd, U. S. 8. Bignonia. 

August 23.—William F. Cutter, Potomac Flotilla; Harry M. White, U. 8. S. 
Lenapee. 

August 24.—D. D, Osterhondt, U.S. S. Shawmut; R. A. Wade, U. S. 8. Union; 
James H. Finn, U. 8. 8. Cohasset. 

August 25.—S. E. Guild and J. W. Lyon, U.S. S. Grand Gulf; A. McClymont, 
U.S. 8S. J. N. Seymour; D. A. Noonan, U. 8. S. Union. 

August 26.—John J. Cooper, Potomac Flotilla; James Peterson and Michael, 
Doyle, U. 8. S. Hydrangea; John W. Clements, U.S. 8. Baltimore; Levi Robbins, 
U. 8. 8. Rodolph. 

August 27.—Thomas Holton, U. §. S. Tristam Shandy; E. J. Gillespie, U.S. 8. 
Maratanza. 

August 29.—William F. Mansfield, U. S. S. Massachusetts; John H. Radcliffe, 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia; Charles Norton and John Cooper, Navy Yard, New 
York. 
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August 30.—John W. Little and W. B. Hall, U. S. S. Banshee. 
August 31.—John Hill, U. 8. S. Daylight. 


August 11.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William D. Kay, detached from 
the Tecumseh. 

August 16.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer George W. Latham, ordered to the 
West Gulf Squadron. Acting Third Assistant Engineer William Moran, detached 
from the Lockwood, and ordered to the Michigan. 

August 17.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Brice, detached from the 
Tristam Shandy, and ordered to the Monadnock. Acting Third Assistant Engineers 
W. E. Moore and W. R. Brown, detached from the New Ironsides, and ordered to 
the Berberry. 

August 24.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Sanford Slater, detached from the 
Union, and ordered to the Seneca. 

August 25.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Harry Jones, detached from the 
Union, and ordered to Picket Boat at New York. Acting Third Assistant Engi- 
neer Levi Lord, detached from the Grand Gulf, and ordered to Picket Boat at New 
York. Acting Third Assistant Engineer P. Hublitz, detached from the Seymour, 
and ordered to the Rescue. Acting Third Assistant Engineer J. M. Wheeler, de- 
tached from the Grand Gulf, and ordered to the Lenapee. 

August 29.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer F. Kissam, detached from the 
Massachusetts, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

August 30.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer W. H. White, detached from the 
Jacob Bell, and ordered to the Tacony. Acting Third Assistant Engineer George 
B. Makins, detached from the Banshee, and ordered to the Rescue. Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer John L. Lowe, detached from the Banshee, and ordered to the 
Tacony. 


August 10.—W. J. Ord, appointed Acting Gunner, U. S. 8. Massasoit. James 
Lamon, appointed Acting Gunner, U. S. 8S. Metacomet. Acting Gunner Herman 
Peters, detached from the Pawtuxet, and ordered to the Pontoosuc. Acting 
Gunner James Nash, detached from the Pontoosuck, and ordered to the Pawtuxet. 

August 11.—Kdward Hughes, appointed Acting Boatswain, U. 8. 8. New Hamp- 
shire. ; 

August 18.—Acting Gunner Thomas §. Cassidy, ordered to the Mohican. 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &e. 


August 9.—Acting Master Charles R. Clark, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 
Acting Ensign Henry Arey, to Acting Master. 

August 10.—Acting Master J. W. Balch, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Act- 
ing Ensign William F. Bacon, to Acting Master. 

August 11.—Acting Ensign James G. Green, to Acting Master. Acting Ensign 
C. C. Gill, to Acting Master. Acting Master Thomas C. Dunn, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant. Acting Ensign George Horvorth, to Acting Master. 

August 12.—Acting Ensign E. A. Magone, to Acting Master. 

August 16.—Acting Ensign Cyrus Sears, to Acting Master. Acting Master Geo® 
Taylor, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Acting Ensign M. Digan, to Acting 
Master. 

August 17.—Acting Master J. W. Magune, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 
Acting Master D. A. Campbell, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

August 18.—Acting Ensign Charles W. Rogers, to, Acting Master. 

August 24.—Acting Ensign G. W. Barrett, promoted to Acting Master. 

August 25.—Acting Master F. F. Baury, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant. 

August 26.—Acting Ensign J. M. Forsyth, promoted to Acting Master. 

August 30.—Acting Master George B. Livingston, promoted to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant. 


Resigned. 


August 9.—Acting Master William A. Mills; Acting First Assistant Engineer 
John F. Pick. 
August 11.—Acting Master Elijah Ross. 
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ae 12.—Acting Ensign Anthony Davin; Acting Assistant Surgeon David 
cLean. 

August 17.—Acting Gunner John P. Brittingham. 

August 18.—Acting Ensign Henry Walter. 

August 19.—Acting Gunner W. B. Griffiths. 

August 23.—Acting Ensign N. W. Rathburn; Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
E, M. Clarke. 

August 29.—Acting Ensign Robert D. Bogart. 

August 31.—Acting Ensign John D. Ellis; Acting Assistant Surgeon B. J. 
Hershey; Acting Assistant Surgeon B. F. Hamell. 


August 9.—Acting Master’s Mate O. H. Robbins. 

August 10.—Acting Master’s Mate James Martin. 

August 17.—Acting Master’s Mate William H. Knowlton. 
August 20.—Acting Master’s Mate Benjamin F. Graves. 
August 22.—Acting Master’s Mate John J. Allen, Jr. 
August 23.—Acting Master’s Mate John H. Pitman. 
August 27.—Acting Master’s Mate Charles W. Morgan. 
August 30.—Acting Master’s Mate John E. Sweeny. 


Revoked, 


August 8.— Acting Ensign James F. Hughes; Acting Second Assistant Engineer 
John Gilbert; and Acting Third Assistant Engineers David Holtz and O. F. Hill. 

August 10.—Acting Boatswain J. B. Aiken. 

August 11.—Acting Boatswain R. C. Barnard. 

August 19.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer G. H. Rutter. 

August 23.—Acting Ensign T. M. Parkes; Acting Master Gustavus Percival. 

August 24.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Gideon M. Morley. 

August 25.—Acting Master John W. Goin. 

August 31.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer James H. Dignon. 


August 11.—George H. Klinehause. 

August 13.—George W. Leland. 

August 16.—William H. Whitton. 

August 24.—George F. Goodrich. * 

August 29.—Charles W. Sherwood and George G. Batchelder. 


Dismissed, 


August 10.—Acting Ensign Charles H. Packer. 

August 11.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Henry Wood. 

August 18.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas Lloyd. 

August 19.—John M. Carter. 

Augyst 22.—Acting Master 8. C. Gray. 

August 25.—Acting Ensign S. G. Sluyter. 

August 29.—Acting Gunner H. A. Soule. 

August 30.—Acting Ensign William M. Mann. 

August 31.—Acting Ensign Peter Heede; Acting Second Assistant Engineers 
John J. Crawford and J. H. Colden. 


Mississippi Squadron. 


Appointed Acting Musters. 


August 10.—William C. Coulson; Henry D. Coffinbury. 

August 13.—De Wayne Stebbins; D. P. Slattery; F. G. Sampson. 
August 22.—John H. Rice. 

August 27.—George W. Bone. 

August 30.—John H. Welsh. 
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Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


August 10.—John E. Wright; George W. Tainter; Robert T. Nelson; John H. 
Rice; B. C. Wheeler; David Wagner, 

August 13.—Howell Shoemaker; C. H. Slocum; H. QO. Proctor. 

August 27,—Frank W. Grafton. 


Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 


August 12.—William E. Atkins; Ph. J. Eckert. 

August 15.—Thomas W. Stewart; George H. Cole. 

August 23.—S. 8S. Spangler; N. E. Moore; W. F. Thomas; H. A. Taylor; C. W. 
Dimmock. 

August 24.—A. H. Jackson; L. J. Marshall. 

August 27.—William L, Berrian, 

August 29.—George W. Perrigo. 

August 30.—Charles E. Jordan; John P, Jordan. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 
August 10.—Samuel Ecoff; @harles W. Reynolds. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


August 10.—John C. Jones; P. Scanlan; A. C. P. French; James Baldwin; 
Joseph Anderson; Alex. Campbell; Benjamin Farmer; Moses Andrews. 

August 20.—William L. Calhoun; B. D. Mulligan; F. 8, Wyman. 

August 23.—Henry Bauer; Frank Leonard. 

August 26.—Kdward C. Jones.. 

August 27.—Charles Abbott; Thomas M. Sloan; James Abrams. 

August 30.—Robert H. Smith. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 


August 10.—Henry Blanch; L. A. Salade; C. S. Hamilton; M. Sutton; W. A. 
Blanch; Jacob Wahl. 

August 13.—James M. Wilson. 

August 19.—Frank Leach. 

August 26.—John Denhart. 

August 27.—Henry J. Spence; Ross Myers; Thomas Hanna; Howard Monk- 
house; John R. Meredith; A. A. Johnson, 


Resigned, 


August 19,--Acting Ensign R. H. Cameron; Acting Master’s Mate E. A. Bangs. 


Revoked, 


August 19.—Acting Master’s Mate Charles F. Clarkson. 





